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A Degenerate Tendency. 


Some recent election results in France seem to justify 
the criticism of the London Saturday Review that universal 
suffrage—in that country at least—is always eager to put 


contempt upon morality. It will be remembered that in 


1893 a number of Deputies who had been closely connected 
with the Baron Reinad scandals were triumphantly re- 
elected, and so rehabilitated by the constituencies they had 
has even further, 


dishonored. Now an electorate 


having chosen Monsieur Merry, who was mulcted in dam- 


gone 


ages by a court whose president declared that he had been 
guilty of what was practically embezzlement, as municipal 
councilor, by 951 votes out of 1,120. That is to say, the 
people have put back into power the very man who plun- 
dered them. 

It cannot be said, however, that this tendency of democ- 
racies to condone the offenses of public officials is peculiar 
to France. We have some striking illustrations of it in 
our own country. Witness, for instance, the spectacle pre- 
sented in Kentucky, where the Democratic party is pros- 
the Breckinridge, who, as one 
says, ‘‘ dragged the name. of both his party and State 
through the mud of the muddiest trial in recent history,” 
and who for his ostentatious offenses against morality was 
No 


man of any party who has been in public life for the last 


trating itself before man 


a year ago repudiated by an indignant constituency. 


quarter of a century has more flagrantly affronted the 
moral sense of the country than this white-haired debauchee. 
Yet, now that the Democratic ticket is in danger, the man- 
agers in their desperation thrust him forward as the *‘ sav- 
iour ” of their canvass, giving to his reappearance on the 
stage all the ée/ut of a triumphal entry. And the party 
with one or 


under the disgrace, while even women unite in doing honor 


newspapers, two exceptions, remain silent 
to the bestial creature whose life is a long record of lechery. 

Take another illustration of this degenerate tendency— 
the nomination in the Twelfth District of this city of Alex- 
Williams as the Republican candidate for the 
Everybody who has kept the run of things 


ander 8. 
State 
knows that there is no man in this community who is more 


Senate. 


utterly unworthy, more absolutely unfit for the Legislative 
office, than this notorious eX -inspector of police. He is in 
no sense, not even the lowest, a representative of the Re- 
publican party and the policies to which it is committed. 
If elected he would antagonize every effort for municipal 
reform, and would prove a supple ally of all the vicious 
The Republican managers who 
this, and yet they ask the 
What shall 
we say of the policy which thus puts contempt upon vir- 
tue and offers an affront to every decent man in the com- 
And what of the men who are responsible for 


elements in legislation. 
forced his 
masses of the party to give him their votes. 


nomination know 


munity ? 
the outrage ? 
lessly disgraced itself by the election of public plunderers 
to office than the Twelfth District would disgrace itself by 
condoning the offenses of this man Williams in electifig him 
Whatever else may or may not happen, 


No French electorate has ever more shame- 


to the Senate. 
that calamity should be at every cost averted. 


Increasing Intellectual Life of Our 
People. 


We lament the commercialism of the age; we recognize 


the materialism of the times. We apologize for much of 
the commercialism and of the materialism by saying that 
we are a new people and that physical nature must be the 
first concern of a new people. And yet we should not be 
blind to the many facts which represent the present and 
increasing intellectual power of the people. 

One of the signs of this enlarging intellectual life is 
found in the number and character of what may be called 
the learned reviews. The magazines that are devoted to 
the questions of higher scholarship are many. The reviews 
devoted to philology and psychology, to history, and to the 
various sciences are now so numerous that it would be un- 
fitting to attempt either to name or to characterize them. 
Not a few colleges also are publishing bulletins of the in- 
vestigations of their professors. Investigations are going 
on in a half-dozen colleges of this country which are to 
revolutionize the sciences. Investigations are going on in 
many of thelibraries which are to revolutionize, or at least 
to revise, our opinions of great characters and of great 
It is also to be said that some twenty of our 
This work has come 
The number of 


movements. 
colleges are doing graduate work. 
to include relations of public importance, 
scholarly books, too, that are issued each month from the 
press is largely and rapidly increasing, and their character 
represents the highest values. 

Neither are we to forget that the broad social problems 
of our time are now being studied, not only with the same 
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interest as a few years ago, but also with very much more 
comprehensiveness. It is to be recognized that the social 
or sociological problem is very much more diverse than 
was once thought, and to treat any one particular element 
the relation of a single part to all other parts must be con- 
sidered. Upon the consideration of this momentous ques- 
tion is being put the best thought as well as the best feeling 
of the time. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when 
the most difficult intellectual problems, pertaining both to 
the world without and to the world within, were receiving 
so large an amount of the thought of the 
scholars and the thinkers of the United States. 


profoundest 


Great Britain and Venezuela. 


British 

Venezuela appears to have 
' reached the acute stage, and 
} there is reason to believe that 
Lord Salisbury has made up 


controversy with 





his mind definitely to enforce 
acquiescence with his demands 
on the part of the republic. 
The quarrel is of long stand- 
1841, 
British Commissioner 


ing, dating from about 
when a 
surveyed and marked out the 
boundaries of British Guiana so as to include an immense 
slice of Venezuelan territory —about one-third, in fact, of 
her whole territorial area, The boundary thus laid out was 
altogether fanciful, and the commissioner himself admitted 
that his only justification was a desire to get as much land 
as possible. Venezuela naturally protested, but her prot- 
estations were treated with contempt, and Great Britain 
has continued from year to year to advance her claims, 
making some actual seizures of territory, until now she 
declines all offers of arbitration and declares her purpose to 
hold by force, if need be, not only what she has already in 
possession, but the entire area to which she laid claim in 
1841, the occupation of which will give her control of the 
mouth of the Orinoco and the commerce and navigation of 
that great region, as well as of silver and gold deposits of 
immense value 

It is apparent that our government cannot acquiesce 
in the pretensions set up» by British We 
nothing at all to do with the claims of indemnity for in- 
dignities alleged to have been put upon British officials 


greed, have 


by the Venezuelan government, but we are bound to re- 
sent any hostile interference with, the institutional forms 
of-that.or any other American republic, or any attempts at 
colonization which look to the permanent lodgment of a 
foreign Power on Ameriean soil. That, and that precisely, 
is the policy to which we have been committed for seventy 
years. Our prestige and every great national interest are 
involved in its defense, Englishmen themselves concede 
the justice of the doctrines advanced by Mr. Monroe and 
heretofore tenaciously held by us. | If may suit the present 
government to ignore it, but the best British opinion recog 
nizes it as sound and necessary. Here, for instance, is the 
London Spectator, which, in discussing the Venezuelan 
** authentic legitimate 


question, remarks as to the and 


Monroe doctrine” as follows : 


* What does it amount to? This—that the United States will not 
allow the European Powers to conquer and hold, directly or indirectly, any 
new possessions on the American continent. That Monroe iu laying down 
this principle, and the American people in making it, as it were, a funda- 
mental law of the state. were perfectly justified. we do not doubt for a 
moment. The Americans valued intensely, and still value, their isolation 
and aloofness from the quarrels and alliances of Europe. 
graphical position frees them fron all care as to foreign entanglements 
were France to take Mexico, Germany 
At once the United States 


Their geo 


But this freedom would cease 
Brazil. and Italy the Argentine Republic 
would be forced to live under the conditions which have made Europe an 
armed camp. The Americans realized that they make a 
against such possibilities from the very beginning, and herein they were 


must stand 


boldly prudent.”’ 

We shall see in due time whether the national adminis- 
tration will permit the principle here so clearly stated to 
be invaded with impunity by British buccaneers. There is 
some reason to believe that in the correspondence on this 
general subject the American view has been asserted with 
some positiveness, but whether that attitude will be per- 
sisted in with vigor and emphasis in the event that Lord 
Salisbury shall choose to ignore our protestations and argu- 
ment as to the application of the Monroe doctrine to the 
Venezuelan case is yet to be determined. 


Our New Gun-boats. 


Tue launch of the gun-boats Nashville and Wilmington 
at Newport News, on October 19th, marked another dis- 
tinct advance in the development of the new navy of the 
United States. Deticient as we have been, and are, in bat- 
tle-ships, we have been still more deficient in vessels of this 
class. These are intended especially for service in rivers. 
They will be valuable for service on the China station, where 
protection to Americans is needed hundreds of miles from 
the coast. 

The Nashville draws eleven feet of water, and the Wil- 
mington draws only nine feet. The Nashville is two hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and the Wi/mington is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long. The Nashrille has a peculiar 
arrangement of water-tube and fire-tube boilers, using both 
or cither at will, and the Wilmington has two rudders to 
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facilitate a rapid turning in narrow streams where it will 
be necessary to run the vessel’s prow into the bank to effect 
the turn. 

We have no such vessels as these in the navy. The re- 
cent atrocities in China show that they cannot be put into 
commission any too quickly. They will cause the Ameri- 
can flag to be respected in many places where it was never 
respected before, and almost never seen. Their construc- 
tion shows a commendable intelligence in the upbuilding 
of the navy, an intelligence which candor compels patriotic 
citizens to declare, with regret, has not been carried out in 
other departinents of the most important branch of the ex- 
ecutive work of the administration. 

The launch was interesting from the fact that it was the 
first in the history of the navy where two vessels were 
launched, tandem-fashion, from the same ways. Spirited 
ilhastrations of the event will be found on another page. 


Record=breaking in Railway Travel. 


Tuts is a record-breaking era in railway travel. In one 
day last week a train on New York 
Central roads made the run from Chicago to New York, a 


the Lake Shore and 


distance of nine hundred and eighty miles, in 17 hours, 45 
minutes, and 23 seconds ; a train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road covered the distance between Jersey City and Phila- 
delphia, ninety miles, in 93 minutes, and a special on the 
Island road ran one hundred and four miles in 106 
minutes. The fastest 
the Lake Shore road, the run from Chicago to Bufialo, a 


Long 


long-distance running was made on 


stretch of five hundred and ten miles, having been accom- 
plished in 7 hours, 50 minutes, and 20 seconds, or at the rate 
of 65.07 miles an hour, excluding stops. The fastest single 


mile on the Pennsylvania was covered in 53 seconds. 


Some 
of the passengers of the Lake Shore who brought with 
them the Chicago newspapers issued on the morning of the 
phenomenal ride visited three of the theatres in this city 
after their arrival in the evening. 

This isin wonderful contrast with old-time travel, when a 
whole week was consumed in the journey ‘* by packet line ” 
from New York to Buffalo, and it required a day to make 
the trip by stage-coach between New York and Philadel- 
phia. But amazing as are the results already reached, we 
will probably be able, when we come to understand more 
fully the possibilities of electricity, to make still greater 


’ 


progress in the *‘ annihilation of spece.’ 


The Cost of Strikes. 


Ir facts counted for anything with the professional labor 
agitators who are responsible for most of the strikes which 
so. derange the relations between capital and labor, certain 
statistics embodied in a recent report of the Commissioner 
of Labor would be quite likely to impress them with the 
folly of the policy they pursue for correcting the so-called 
wrongs of the industrial classes. Mr. Wright, the com- 
missioner in question, shows, after a careful investigation 
covering the last seven and a half years, that within this 
period 46,863 establishments have been involved in strikes 
which affected a total of 2,391,203 employés. Fifty-one 
per cent. of these strikes occurred in twenty-six manu- 
facturing cities, in which the loss of wages to employés 
was, in round numbers, thirty-five million dollars, while 
the loss to employers was something less than twenty- 
nine million dollars. During the same period there was a 
total of two hundred and forty-four lockouts, involving a 
loss of wages to employés of twelve millions of dollars, 
while the loss of employers was nearly half that sum. 
Exactly 
stated, success in their demands was gained by the employ és 
in only 20,397 out of the total number of 46,863 establish- 


Less than one-half of the strikes were successful. 


ments affected: Of course the enormous losses sustained 
by both employers and employes, as shown by these statis 
tics, were not even approximately made up to the employés 
by the increase in wages which was in some cases secured 
as the result of the strikes,-while the loss to the general 
public consequent upon the dislocation of industries and 
derangement of business was total. 

All experience goes to show that the strike as a method 
of adjusting differences between capital and labor seldom 
accomplishes its real purpose in the elevation of labor and 
the removal of burdens, real or imaginary. There are, of 
course, cases in which, because of injustice on the part of 
employers, a resort to this method may be justifiable, if 
not 
lence or interference with the rights of otlrers it may legiti- 
mately be used ; but there can be no permanent Or satis- 


necessary. So far as it is not accompanied by vio- 


factory adjustment of the relations existing between the 
employer and the employé until both come to recognize 
more fully the spirit of the Golden Rule, and a regard for 
the principle of fair play becomes the dominant motive 
with each. 


No Alliance with Populists. 


Tue subject of the reorganization of the United States 
Senate is beginning to attract attention at Washington. 
Senator Sherman ina recent interview expressed the opin- 
ion that, neither party having a clear majority, a compro- 
mise would be arranged with the Democrats by which the 
Republicans would be given the Senate secretaryship, the 
principal place, while the present Democratic sergeant-at- 
arms would be retained, all the lesser offices to be equally 
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divided between the two parties. As to the committees, 
they will, of course, be reconstituted, the Republicans pre- 
sumably getting the control of the more important, and 
thus becoming responsible for the direction of legislation. 
Some of the silver Republicans, however, are threatening 
that there shall be no reorganization unless the vacancy 
now existing in the finance committee is filled by a silver 
man. There are possibly a few Republicans who would 
prefer to ‘‘make a deal” with the Populists and so obtain 
control of all the committees, but the party sentiment is 
so overwhelmingly opposed to any alliance of this sort that 
any attempt to carry it out would result in failure. Bet- 
ter remain permanently out of power than acquire it by 
a fusion with a party which is antagonistic to every sub- 
stantial public interest. 


Grey 


TTR (> ew 


« MEN® AND *THINGS # 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 





Tue kleptomaniacal tendencies of undergraduates at our 
various universities are a constant source of trouble and 
anxiety to college authorities, while to staid alumni of 
thirty or forty years’ standing it is extremely puzzling to 
understand why their sons and nephews and grandsons 
have such a desire for the collection of utterly useless 
A bar- 
ber’s pole is hardly a thing of beauty or utility to any one 


things by the no means simple process of thievery. 


outside of the guild, yet many a freshman has risked ‘‘ rus 
tication”’ for the sake of one of the striped things ; and as 
for tradesmen’s signs and doctors’ shingles, every verdant 
‘varsity man considers the scheme of his room decoration 
Itis a 
curious phenomenon, without doubt, and none the less so 


incomplete without one or more of such trophies. 


because most of us, whether out of college one year or fifty 
can bear witness to the fascination of such pilfering. But 
there is such a thing as allowing even temporary aberration 
too much license, and the result has been felt very keenly 
at Harvard recently, where the disappearance of one of the 
university’s most valued relics—the Louisburg Cross, that 
has stood over the entrance to the library for the last twenty 
years—has aroused not only the faculty but the students 
themselves to a pitch that bodes anything but good to the 
It is to be hoped that the 
purloiners will find it too heavy a cross to bear very far, 


offenders if they are caught. 


and that the agitation in Cambridge will not only end in 
its recovery, but in putting a stop to a ridiculous custom. 
Not one Harvard man ina thousand knows anything about 
the cross, save the mere fact of its gilded existence over the 
library entrance. One hundred and fifty years ago a Massa- 
chusetts regiment brought it back from the siege of Louis- 
burg, and in some unknown way it came into the posses- 
sion of the college. Twenty years ago Dr. Justin Winsor, 
the librarian, ran across it in the cellar of the library, and 
had it placed in the position from which it has just been 
tuken. The prospect of ‘the permanent loss of such a 
unique relic should excite every effort for its recovery. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the premier of Cape Colony, is known 
the world over fora dominant, forceful man who has been 
He has 
subdued the Kaflirs, outwitted the Boers, annihilated the 


able to mould circumstance to his own advantage. 


Matabeles, practically defied the home government, and gone 
on his own irresistible way, shaping the policy and destiny 
of Cape Colony to his own ends. He has swept objections 
and objectors ruthlessly aside, heeding no counsel, and car- 
ing for no man’s opposition, until now he stands, seeming 
But he 


doesn’t hold the position unquestioned. I have said that he 


ly impregnable, the virtual ruler of South Africa. 


cared practically nothing for the opposition of men, and 
when I say it I wonder how he is going to meet the opposi 
tion of a woman who has crossed his path recently with 
the intention of breaking What seems to her a baleful power, 
fraught with danger to her country. The woman is Olive 
Schreiner, who a good many of us remember as a dreamer 
of mystic dreams and the teller of a remarkable tale, ‘* The 
Story of an African Farm.” She has set at him in the Cape 
Town papers with a relentless vigor, and hopes to arouse 
the colonists’ courage to the sticking point and sweep 
Rhodes and his colleagues from their powerful position. 
Lobengula, the famous Matabele warrior and his tribes fell 
before Rhodes’s indomitable purpose. Krueger, the shrewd 
president of the Boers, has been outwitted by him time and 
again, and a hundred towering difficulties have been leveled 
with ease by this modern Rhodes colossus. Would it not 
be a piece of most exquisite irony if this gentle woman, this 
dreamer, were to pull him down to earth ? 

Any one who had the luck to get a glimpse of Frederick 
Remington’s bronze, the Bronco Buster, in Tiffany’s win- 
dow last week, must féel that that artist can no longer be 
confined to the limitations imposed by black and white. 
This is his first attempt at anything of the kind, and it has 
many of the technical defects of a tentative effort, but its 
boldness, virility, and freedom of treatment are compensa 
tions for any shortcomings in that direction, and one could 
wish—but faint-heartedly, though—that the public appre 
ciation of it would form a firm basis for further trials along 


the same lines. Louis EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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The Murdered Queen of Corea. 


A nistory of all the terrible and sanguinary plots, of 
the killing and murdering which in the last twenty years 
have taken place in and around the royal palace of Corea, 
of the wonderful escapes and comical flights, would make 
a book far more interesting, exciting, and ghastly than any 
For the court of Queen 
Min would give points—as far as cunning and barbarism go 


of the novels of Alexandre Dumas. 


—to the courts of Catherine de Medicis or Anne d’ Autriche. 

The many revolutions which have taken place in Core: 
in the last two decades, and the war between Japan and 
China, have all been brought about by the queen, who, 
since the treaty of Shimonosaki, had been doing her utmost 
to make Japan and Russia come to blows. It was said in 
Corea that the king governed the country, but the queen 
governed the king. 
king has never been able to resist his wife or to interfere 


Weak - minded in the extreme, this 


with her plans, unless backed by Japanese diplomacy and 
bayonets. She made him give to her relatives or absolutely 
devoted creatures all the offices of the government, all the 
collectorships of revenues, ai ie governments of all the 
What the people suivred at the hands of these 


heartless, brutal, barbarous officials, and the way in which 


provinces. 


they were robbed and oppressed, is beyond description. And 
when at last they revolted, as they did now and then, and, 
maddened by their sufferings, threatened to put everything 
afire, then the queen uniformly called upon the Chinese to 
send troops to help her in putting down the rebellion, thus 
giving opportunities to the Peking government to interfere 
in the kingdom’s affairs. The queen consequently has al- 
ways been pro-Chinese and anti-Japanese, and she undoubt 

edly instigated the attacks upon Japanese subjects and upon 
When at last, last year, the Japa- 
nese vigorously protested to the king, backing their remon 


the Japanese legations. 


strances by sending soldiers to guard their legation, and 
the king seemed for once ready to adopt a strong policy 
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ains, The Japanese had everything their own way, and 
through a commission composed of some of the most clever 
men of Corea they introduced the reforms so much needed 
in the unfortunate kingdom. The king’s father, Tai Wan 
Kun, was placed at the head of the government, and directed 
the affairs of the kingdom in the name of the king. This 
man was, twenty-five years ago, the greatest enemy of for- 
At the time when the for- 
eign missionaries were murdered he was regent, and this 


eigners and Christians in Corea. 


atrocious act was performed, if not at his instigation, at 
least with his permission. He appears, however, to have 
changed entirely, and to be now the opponent of progress 
and civilization, and, therefore, of the Japanese. Twelve 
years ago he was already opposing the queen and the pro- 
Chinese party. Min decided to get rid of him. 
invited toa lunch on board a Chinese man-of-war, which 
steamed away with him and took him to China, where he 
As the 
crown prince, the king’s son, is as feeble of body as, he is 


He was 


was kept, much like a prisoner, for several years. 


weak of mind, Tai Wan Kun is anxious that his own son 
should become king of Corea. After Japan was made by 
Russia, France, and Germany to give up the Liaotung 
Peninsula, Russian intrirues began at Seoul, with the re- 
sult that Tai Wan Kun, pro-Japanese, lost, little by little, 
Mrs. Weber, 


wife of the Russian minister, became an intimate of the 


his influence, while the queen regained hers. 


queen, and through her Russia began meddling in the 
kingdom’s affairs. From this one can readily understand 
the importance of the news of the assassination of the 
queen, and of the recall to power of Tai Wan Kun. It is 
a crushing defeat for Russian diplomacy, and therefore a 
victory fo Japan. The question now is, ‘‘ How will Rus- 
sia look at the deed ?’ Will the event precipitate the 
war which many think to be inevitable? It may be, but 
I rather doubt it—for neither country seems yet ready for 
the struggle for supremacy in the far East 
A. B. DE GUERVILLEI 


Ps ‘ . 
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EX-GOVERNOR CAMPBELL AND HIS °* 


and to oppose the queen’s government, she had recourse to 
schemes which could hardly be credited, had they not been 
verified by the foreign ministers. The most wonderful 
was the bringing forward of a sorceress, who claimed 
to have descended from a famous Corean general who 
some centuries ago successfully defended the country 
against a Chinese invasion. The woman pretended to be 
in communication with her ancestor’s soul, and to receive 
from him messages for the king, advising him as to how to 
govern. The unfortunate, feeble monarch was made to 
meet this sorceress at night in some remote and wild part 
of the royal gardens, and one can readily imagine the effect 
of such mysterious meetings on his weak mind. Of course 
the dead general, through the sorceress, always ordered bim 
to issue decrees and to make laws suiting exactly the 
policy of the queen, to appoint Aer subjects to all high 
offices, to send into exile all persons who were in her way, 
to resist the Japanese, ete. One of the first steps taken by 
the commission of reforms which was formed at the insti 
gation of the Japanese government after the early defeats 
of the Chinese was to insist that the ‘‘ sorceress, through 
the influence of whom so much harm had been done, etc., 
be judged and punished.” This commission had for legal 
adviser Mr. Greathouse, formerly United States consul at 
Yokohama. 

The queen was undoubtedly a most wonderful and ex- 
tremely clever woman. At the beginning of the Japan- 
China war and during the victorious march of the Japa- 
nese she was absolutely in the ba¢kground. It was claimed 
that an attempt to murder her took place, and all of her 
creatures, her servants, her relatives ho!ding all the offices, 
tiled from Corea to China, or hid themselves in the mount- 





‘SWEET SIXTEEN” ADMIRERS. 


Pleasant Campaigning in Ohio. 


Ex-GOVERNOR JAMES E. CAMPBELL is conducting a 
hopeless campaign in Ohio against a big and rugged Re- 
publican majority. He is a ‘vonderfully popular man, and 
while actually a candidate for Governor this year he is 
prospectively a Democratic candidate for the Presidential 
nomination in 1896. He is thus inspired to make a memo 
rable campaign this year, in order to acquire a prestige for 
the national contest. 

Slim as are his prospects of election, he is having plenty 
of pleasure as he goes along. Whenever he holds a meeting 
in an Ohio town the event is usually a festival occasion, 
which Republicans enjoy as well as Democrats. At Van 
Wert, the other day, the gallant ex-Governor visited a 
photograph-gallery. He found there a bevy of beautiful 
young women. They were members of a select social 
organization known as ‘“‘ The Sweet Sixteen.” They were 
there for a group photograph, and when the candidate 
came in they insisted that he should be one of the group 
Campbell is a modest man and demurred, saying he did not 
want to mar the picture. The girls protested, pleaded, and 
promised. Of course they won. Several of them declared 
that they had Republican fathers, brothers, and sweet 
hearts who “ just should” vote for Campbell if he would 
consent to go into the picture. He consented, and the pict- 
ure is reproduced in these columns. Should Campbell be 
the Democratic nominee for President next year the picture 
will be remarkably valuable to the young women who com 
pose the group. Campaigning, as conducted by Campbell 
in Ohio, seems a very pleasant pastime after all. 

FRANK B. GESSNER, 
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4 THE GATE CITY GUARD PASSING THE ART BUILDING. 
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THE PRESIDENT VISITS THE WOMAN’S BUILDING—THE CROWD AWAITING HIS APPEARANCE. THE CONNECTICUT GUARDS PASSING IN REVIEW, THE PRESIDENT ON THE RIGHT, i 


if PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S VISIT TO THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION.—PsHorToGrRapus spy Howe, ATLANTA.—(SEE PaGE 303.] 
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** De Fournier was asleep, his head between his hands, his knees still bent upon the floor.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


XXIII. 


WHILE THE LARK WAS SINGING. 


- a N due course Mathilde and the 


— 


count drew rein at the Hermit- 
age. The farmer and his wife 
received them with tears, but 
\ had overlooked nothing that 
Wi ——.., come make their my a comnburt 

so long as it lasted. Laroche 

also took every precaution to 
make the place a safe prison. Nevertheless, 
it was a blessed house to Mathilde and de 
Fournier—their first home. Though it had 
been converted into a jail, nothing could 
change the sweet memories that would cling 
about it forever in their imagination. So 
they dreamed on, and said naught to each 
other about their journey, nor of their 
hopes. They were together ; for the pres- 
ent that was enough. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
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The next morning the farmer and the partner of his joys 
and sorrows and their one man-servant came to the door to bid 
their guests adieu and add their blessings. The good wife, in 
her brown woolen dress and apron, her sabots and colored cross- 
over about her brown neck, had to be supported by the farmer, 
who every now and then raised his hand to his forehead in re- 
spectful salutation at de Fournier’s kindly words. 

‘** Citizen,” said Laroche, ‘‘on my own behalf, and by desire 
of Monsieur le Capitaine and his citizen troopers and those 
whose servants we are, we thank you for your hospitality ; at 
the same time it is well that you should know you are liable to 
arrest, and your property to confiscation, for your previous 
harboring of enemies of the Revolution.” 

‘* No, no, monsieur,” whimpered the farmer’s wife. 

‘*Tt is death to give succor to the enemies of France ; and 
that you have done,” continued Laroche, as he thrust his pistols 
into the holsters by his cumbersome saddle. 

‘*T am ready to suffer,” said the old man, looking steadily at 
Laroche, ‘‘ if it is a crime to succor the unfortunate.” 

The servant-man, who had been in the family of the farmer’s 


master, Monsieur Bertin, stood forward, silently subscribing to 
the farmer’s loyal sentiment. 

‘* Moreover, it is my duty to stand by the noblesse ; they 
have stood by me and mine.” 

‘*Then you are exceptions,” said Laroche, ‘‘and they have 
not stood by France—not as you mean by standing by.” 

**We waste time, Citizen Laroche,” said the officer of the 
troop. 

“* Very well ; give the word, then.’ 

** Attention !” said the officer. ‘* Right wheel ; forward !” 

* You will follow the advance guard,” said Laroche to de 
Fournier and his wife. ‘*‘ You shall have a reasonable distance 
for conversation ; we are not jailers.” 

De Fournier thanked Laroche, and taking the bridle of Ma- 
thilde’s horse, led her through the cottage gate into the path 
which by and by joined the high-road to St. Germain. 

It was a monotonous ride to Paris. No incident on the way 
occurred to make it memorable. Joseph had found St. Ger- 
main more or less in the hands of the new authorities. He 
had been unable to approach Monsieur Bertin’s house until 


, 


, 
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midnight. Then he climbed the park wall on 
its less frequented side and made his way into 
the butler’s room, where it was understood in 
case of need he would find an unbarred door. 
He learned that the house was in possession of 
a company of Municipal Guards from Paris. 
Their chief officer had only that day informed 
madame that if Monsieur Bertin did not give 
himself up within four-and-twenty hours, she 
and her daughters would be removed to Paris. 
Mathilde and de Fournier were spared this de- 
pressing piece of news. 

Their spirits fell as they entered Paris and 
noted the crowds of strange people, armed and 
noisy, some marching in motley companies to 
join the troops at the frontiers, others singing 
vile songs and brandishing their weapons in a 
mad, imbecile kind of way. Within the barrier 
of the Champs Elysces a fresh contingent of 
teoops joined Laroche’s civil command. They 
were needful; for, passing along the Rue St. 
Honoré, a vast crowd surged against them, 
groaning and hissing, and shouting hideous 
threats. The new contingent brought with them 
new captives. Every conceivable noise seemed 
to be in the air as they pushed their way along 
the streets, some of which were still as death. 
It was in the leading thoroughfares where their 
course was impeded. In the back streets those 
who remained in-doors had mostly barricaded 
their houses. An 
atmosphere of terror was over the city, all the 
more threatening in its silent streets than where 
it was most apparent in storm and stress, the 
wild ferment of pikes and the rolling of insur- 
rectionary drums. 


All the shops were closed. 


XXIV. 
CAPTIVES OF THE COMMUNE: MATHILDE AND 
DE FOURNIER IN SEPARATE PRISONS. 

Tre and a restless people have wiped out 
the architectural landmarks of the French Rev- 
olution ; but the spectres of that awful past 
remain. 

You may trace the red footsteps of the Terror 
through street and alley, in park and square, 
though few of the once familiar surroundings 
The very names of the his- 
The ghosts 


any longer remain. 
toric localities have been changed. 
are there all the same, and in all weathers ; in 
the sunshine, in the rain, when summer winds 
make gentle ripples on the river, when winter 
gales blow stiffly about the grim towers of the 
Palais de Justice, and the snow falls thick upon 
the adjacent quays and whitens the Tuileries 
gardens—still the same sad memories cling 
about the beautiful city. 

So long as nations have a history, so long will 
the story of the agony of Paris touch the uni- 
versal heart and appeal to the universal imagi- 
nation. 

A word or two by way of historical reminis- 
cence will serve to explain to the general reader 
the character of the Conciergerie and the sin- 
It is an integral part of 
Originally a fortress, it 
became a royal palace. Kings, as well as re- 
publics, must have prisons. The French mon- 
arch who lived at this stately abode on the 
Seine in the early days preferred a handy one ; 
so he enlarged his palace in that direction. “He 
built a residence for the governor of his house 
of detention, with its dungeons and its instru- 
torture, and they called him the 


gularity of its name. 
the Palais de Justice. 


ments of 
“concierge ” of the palace ; his special depart- 
ment therefore came to be known as the Con- 
ciergerie ; hence the name of the historic prison 
to this day ; and in the present economy of do- 
mestic life in Paris the ** concierge” of our day 
may be said to inherit the autocratic instincts 
of his more distinguished though less genial 


predecessor on the banks of the Seine. 

Prior to the Revolution the Conciergerie had 
a history which for misery and bloodshed it 
would have taxed human invention to rival. 
During the feuds of the Armagnacs and the 
Bourguignons the ‘*‘ cabochiens” broke into the 
jail and killed every prisoner, man and wo- 
man. They strewed the palace yard with 
corpses, among them the Count d’Armagnac, 
Constable of France, six bishops, and several 
members of the Paris Parliament. The place 
was nearly burned down in 1776, but a few 
years later it was restored, in time for a revival 
of its evil reputation. 

There it stands to this day, with its two 
pointed towers, and all its romantic and ghast- 
ly memories, on the banks of the Seine, which 
during the Terror ran with blood, conveyed in 
a gulley constructed from the guillotine’s first 
establishment in the Place de Gréve. If it is 
difficult in these brighter days, standing by the 
gayly-freighted river, to realize the coming and 
going of prisoners condemned ere they were 
tried, one daily procession of fair women and 
noble men, on their way to death, you may 
enter the awful gates that now swing to and fro 
for the admission of the curious, You may see 
the cells and rooms, the stone dungeons that were 
packed with prisoners of every class and grade. 
With an ordinary effort of imagination you may 
hear the ribald shouts of frenzied men, thesighs 
of insulted womanhood, the deflant songs of 
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reckless soldiers, and you may smell the stench 
of it ; all too terrible for words to describe 

Here, one sad day toward the latter end of 
August, 1789, came de Fc urnier, in the custody 
of Laroche and an escort of gendarmes. 

Other prisoners arrived at the same time. 
Two of them were royalists of d'stinction, who 
had in their day been pre-eminent among the 
most illustrious of Frenchmen. 

De Fournier, in his comparatively humble 
clothes, attracted no particular attention from 
the crowd that had gathered around the ap- 
proaches to the Palais de Justice. Through its 
guarded gates and beyond its grim court-yard 
the Conciergerie was hidden. 

The majority of the crowd were 
They screamed and yelled and hissed the two 
royalist prisoners, whose nobility of demeanor 


women, 


and at the same time quiet submissiveness to a 
cruel destiny might have awed ordinary mor- 
tals into silent respect. 

But these were not ordinary mortals. They 
were travesties of womanhood ; sexless fiends 
in human shape. They were creatures of the 
night, who, on the tenth of August, had dab- 
bled their hands in the blood of the king’s 
guards in the Tuileries gardens ; dabbled in it 
and drunk it round the insurgent fires, in which 
the flesh of heroic soldiers and stricken aristo- 
crats had been flung with the wreck of royal 
apartments. They had assisted to parade 
bleeding heads on fearsome pikes. They had 
played the part of priestesses at obscene feasts, 
and taken awful oaths at devilish assemblies. 
Already their shadows were falling upon the 
immediate future of the Conciergerie, when de 
Fournier and his fellow-victims attracted their 
attention. 

It was only for a few minutes that the prison- 
ers created a slight diversion from the business 
of the morning, which was to salute the proces- 
sion of death on its way to the guillotine. The 
tumbrils were already drawn up outside the 
gates. Presently they would enter, and return 
with pale passengers, mahy of whom would 
suffer their bitterest moments in the 
tions of the mob. 

It was not until his escort had been increased 


execra- 


by a fresh contingent of men on entering Paris 
that Laroche had informed de Fournier of their 
different destinations, his wife to be delivered 
into the custody of the governor of the Temple, 
he to the Conciergerie. 

Mathilde had behaved with womanly forti- 
tude. It was de Fournier who broke down with 
grief and passion. Then a sullen despair took 
possession of him, with a bitter underlying cur- 
rent of longing for a great revenge. He was 
right in thinking that they owed their separa- 
tion to Grébauval, and every conceivable in- 
dignity that his imagination could invent 
seemed possible from his rival, who hated him 
by reason of their blood relationship, and who 
would hate him the more that his own action 
had hurried on the marriage it was his chief 
desire to prevent. 

Whoever might have originated the trite say- 
ing, ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war ”’—a far more truthful indication of 
intense hostility than the more correct lines, 
‘* When Greek meets Greek, then was the tur of 
war ”—the spirit of it is as old as rebellion, civil 
war, and family quarrels. In the French Revo- 
lution the bitterest and most uncompromising 
conflicts were those of French against French. 
The story of the time is one hourly illustration 
of the malignity of hostile factions and com- 
peting committees, each annihilating the other 
with a far more bloody malice than Frenchmen 
showed when they met their foreign foes. 

The dullest imagination could conceive the 
animosity with which Grébauval and de Four- 
nier might assail each other should opportunity 
offer ; and one follows their brief history in the 
great tragedy of Paris with a keen hope that 
Fate may still have in store such a change of 
destiny for the new prisoner of the Conciergerie 
as shall place him free and face to face with his 
powerful enemy. 

Grébauval was one of those persistent lovers, 
so called, who, failing a legitimate direction to 
his ardent desires, is willing to brave every 
obstacle of custom, law, morality, religion, or 
hatred of the woman he affects to worship, in 
order to encompass his ends ; and who makes 
possession alike an object of a base pride and 
a sour vengeance. The sea -stories of skippers 
who steal their unwilling brides and go down 
with them to the depths in their phantom ships 
have no more tragic impulse than Grébauval 
could develop out of what once might have 
been a reasonable instinct of love. Experience 
of the atrocities of the prisons within the short 
time between July and the September we are 
approaching had steeled his heart against all 
the finer emotions that might have had a place 
there. When Grébauval learned that Mathilde 
had escaped him through the church at St. 
Germain, whatever sentiment of a holy passion 
might at one time havé touched bis heart, how- 
ever faintly, dried up; and there remained 
only the wormwood of disappointment, the gall 
of lust, and the desire of vengeance, 
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The prison was full to overflowing when de 
Fournier arrived there. Almost every day new 
victims had fallen before the Revolutionary 
tribunal ; but the work went on too slowly for 
the municipal authorities, who were now in full 
power. The Commune had overawed the Na- 
tional Assembly. Grébauval in the Chamber 
had supported the municipality when it came 
to the bar. He joined in the cry of ‘“ Vive la 
Commune !” when the galleries applauded Tal- 
lien’s defiant answer to the Girondist chief, 
Vergniaud. De Fournier, therefore, arrived at 
the Conciergerie at a most dangerous moment, 
though Grébauval’s chief interest was in Ma- 
thilde. 

It was, however, by a stroke of good fortune 
that de Fournier was flung into a cell with four- 
teen others, among whom was Monsieur de la 
his comrade in the retreat to St. 
Germain. The citizen Galetierre informed him 
that he had been at first placed in a dungeon 
By the 
virtue of some gold-pieces, and the interposi- 
tion of a friendly municipal, he had been trans- 
ferred the next day to his present quarters. 

** And what is more to the purpose,” 
‘““T was in time, as you are, to participate in a 
scheme of escape that promises success.” 


Galetierre, 


with two murderers for companions. 


he said, 


** Escape !” said de Fournier, ‘* with the secret 
among so many ?” 

‘“* Yes. When you arrived the fear was that 
you might be a spy thrown in among us. Did 
you not notice the smile of relief that went round 
wheu I knew you and we embraced ?” 

‘“*T did not notice it,” said the new prisoner ; 


“my faculties are numbed. Iam broken, dear 


friend ; broken !” 

“You shall be set up again ; we are rich in 
this cell, dear comrade. Six of us have money 
enough to provide decent food and moderately 
We keep up our spirits, and shall 

My wife is not far away : I hope 
Ah, my dear Henri, if 
you had a wife you might be excused for mop- 


good wine. 
revive yours, 
to join her very soon. 


ing.” 

‘Alas! I have a wife; it is of her I am 
thinking, not of myself,” said de Fournier; and 
then the twosat down upon a bench beneath 
a window looking upon a small open space that 
was only separated from the Seine by a low 
wall, and de Fournier related to him all that 
had happened since they had parted. 

Monsieur de la Galetierre understood and ap- 
preciated his friend’s fears for Mathilde, but 
fired him with a new hope. 
them was not far from the ground. 
tected by iron bars, two of which had already 


- — 
The window above 
It was pro- 
been sawn through, and could be easily re- 


moved. Two others would undergo similar 
operations at night ; and within two or three 
days the course would be free. The room in 
which they were confined was a makeshift 
prison, and once outside the window, there 
would be no difficulty in escaping. There were 
At first they 
Two dogs 


few precautions against escape. 
had a terrible outer guard to fear. 
were the sentinels. The concierge relieved his 
officers at night by trained hounds, mongrel- 
bred beasts, half mastiff, half bloouhound, that 
Two of the 
brutes were posted in the small open space be- 
neath the window through which the fourteen 
meu had resolved to climb. Their leader, a man 
of athletic strength and a curious and varied 
knowledge. had tamed the slobbering four-foot- 


were let loose in the court-yard. 


ed guardians of the night. For days such pieces 
of meat as could be spared were accumulated 
for the dog-tamer, who exercised other powers 
over the animals. On two special occasions he 
had obtained access to them. It was not very 
difficult to get into the court-yard, but no pris- 
oner ever cared to run the risk of being torn to 
The prisoners called their leader Dan- 
iel, and no lions’ den could have been more dan- 
gerous than the court-yard of the Conciergerie 
after dark. But Daniel went boldly into the 
midst of the brutes. He not only pampered 
their appetites, but he had a knack of seizing a 
dog by its fore paw, and by pressing a certain 
nerve between the first and second claws, had 
the animal at his mercy. It seemed as if the 
influence spread from one to the other. A paw 
in Daniel’s hand, the dog would howl and seize 
the hand as if it would gnaw it, but it ended in 
nothing worse than a rough fondling, and Dan- 
iel was the dog’s master. And so, Monsieur de 
la Galetierre explained, the road was clear 
He 
further informed de Fournier that all sorts of 
people were permitted to enter the prison— 
tavern waiters, venders of various wares, 
money-changers, and others. In the daytime 
the court-yard was a rendezvous for friends of 
the prisoners who were not afraid to exhibit an 
interest in them— which, however, now and 
then led to their arrest. Benches were placed 
alongside the grated barrier, and here, all day 
long, communication with the outer world was 
maintained, mostly by friendly intercourse, 
often, however, through malcontents who re- 
viled the prisoners and bade them prepare to 
embrace /a belle guillctine, 

As a conclusion to these particulars, Monsieur 


pieces. 


when the window bars should be removed. 
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de la Galetierre, laying his hand affectionately 
** And 
you come just in time to participate in our 


on de Fournier’s shoulder, exclaimed : 
scheme |!” 

‘** And to perish if it fails,” he replied. 

** In that case we shall only anticipate our end 
by a day or two. The work of destruction has 
begun in terrible earnest. 
cession to the knife is recruited from the Con- 
ciergerie. We were twenty in this narrow room 


Every day the pro- 


when I was brought into it. With you we are 
now fifteen.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of supper, which was spread on a long, 
rickety table, and paid for by the ‘‘ treasurer,” 
as an aged viscount was called. In these early 
days of the Revolutionary tribunal and the 
reign of the demon Fouquier-Tinville, the regi- 
men was less severe than it was later, thougha 
more rigid discipline followed. At first, while 
only too often political prisoners were mixed 
with ordinary malefactors, there was the alle 
viation of mutual help. 
to feed the poor. While the Commune denounc- 


The rich were allowed 


ed the noblesse for every crime under the sun, 
they committed the poor in most of the prisons 
to the tender mercies of the rich, and estab- 
lished within their houses of detention an al- 
most model republic—for here all classes were 
thrown together. Companions in misfortune, 
they became also friends in their adversity. 
Men and women of the upper classes fell in with 
the haphazard economy of the prisons, and 
adapted themselves to their grewsome surround- 
ings with a grace and fortitude that command- 
ed the respect of their humbler companions, 
and won the esteem of their 
bloodthirsty jailers. 

The night that followed was a terrible one for 
de Fournier. He believed that he had not slept 
a wink, but he had dozed off frequently, his 
brain active and alive all the time with every 
kind of distressful invention, in which Mathilde 
needed the help and protection he could not give 
her, and always with Grébauval mocking him 
and loading Mathilde with compliments worse 
than death, and her mother urging her to ac- 
cept the protection which Grébauval offered 
her. Worse fancies and more awful possibilities 


even many of 


than even these took hold of his imagination, 
and from groans and sighs brought him at last 
upon his knees in prayer ; and when his friend 
awoke, with a streak of blurred sunlight com- 
ing through the bars of the window that now 
only held together by a remnant of unfiled 
iron, de Fournier was asleep, his head between 
his hands, his knees still bent upon the floor. 

‘*God has been good to him,” said de la Gale- 
tierre. ‘‘ For the present his troubles are over ; 
if he were dead they would be ended altogether. 
And yet, what a terrible thing it is, the thought 
of going to sleep never to wake again !” 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. Talmage 
in Washington. 
THE Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage to Washington will furnish a novelty to 
the religious world of that city. 


introduction of 


There is no 
sensational preacher in Washington, and none 
who has the qualities of a popular speaker. 
The nearest approach to pulpit sensationalism 
known there was furnished some years ago by 
the ‘** Blind Chaplain” of the House (now chap 
lain of the Senate), Dr. W. H. Milburn. Dr. 
Milburn kept in touch with public affairs, and 


_ one time, when the House was in a legislative 


dead - lock, he prayed so fervently, from the 
speaker’s desk, for the men who were obstruct- 
ing public business that they raised a protest. 
Dr. Milburn was warned that he must not di 
rect his appeals too particularly to public af- 
fairs. Since that time his praying has been 
tame and comparatively uninteresting to the 
galleries. Dr. Talmage takes a lively interest 
in all public questions ; he knows a great many 
public men, and he is quite likely to make Con 
gress the subject of some of his sermons during 
the coming winter. [f he does, he will become 
a more conspicuous figure than he has been in 
the past. 

I asked Dr. Talmage, after his acceptance of 
the call to Washington, if he intended to take 
a hand indirectly in public affairs. He said 
frankly that he did not know —that he had 
made no plans. He only knew that he was go- 
ing to Washington to preach because the finger 
of Providence pointed that way. ‘ There is no 
cant about me,” he said. ‘ It seemed to me 
that the finger of Providence pointed to Wash- 
ington, and I accepted the call.” 

Dr. Talmage’s home in the city of his recent 
adoption is in one of a group of famous dwell- 
ings now part of the Arlington Hotel. In one 
of these dwellings—the Senator Pomeroy House 
—the late Secretary Gresham lived. The Sum- 
ner house, which stands at the corner of Ver- 
mont Avenue and H Street, in which Dr, Tal- 
mage and his daughters will have a suite of 
rooms, has been the temporary home of many 
distinguished people, Though it is a part of the 
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hotel, it has its individual entrance, and it can 
be made as private as a detached dwelling. The 
Princess Eulalia and her suite had this building 
for a brief space of time. It was the home of 
the new Chinese minister and his personal and 
official families when he was selecting a lega- 
tion building. President Cleveland, President 
Harrison,and several of their predecessors have 
occupied apartments in the building just prior 
to their inaugurations, and Senator Frank His- 
cock, of New York, occupied the first floor dur- 
ing the whole of his term as Senator, and paid 
for it more than his official salary. 

Though Dr. Talmage has made no specific 
plans for preaching, he told me that his mission 
in general was to preach sympathy and helpful- 
He said that he believed every one needed 
sympathy—Congressmen and Senators as well 
‘There are plenty 


ness. 


as Clerks and millionaires. 
of kicks and cuffs for public men,” he said, 
‘* but very little appreciation of the good things 
they do. 
and unfortunately he cannot arise and read the 
Pas- 


No man is appreciated till he dies, 


good things they put on his tombstone.” 
toral duties in Washington will not cause the 
withdrawal of Dr. Talmage from his active 
literary work. On the contrary, he will devote 
more of his time and thought to the great re- 
ligious weekly, the Christian Herald 

Dr. Talmage believes that women are pecul- 
iarly in need of sympathy; and discussing their 
needs, he said: *‘I have heard so many people 
repeat what Jesus said to Martha, in an impa- 
tient, reproving tone. Christ never spoke that 
way to Martha. He spoke to her with an infi- 
nite tenderness when he said : ‘ Martha, Mar 
tha; thou art troubled about many things.’ 
Christ knew that Martha was in the kitchen 
preparing supper, not because she liked to be 
there, but because she knew that he was hun- 
gry. Like Martha, the housekeepers of to-day 
are troubled about many things. But 
speaks to them tenderly and sympathetically. 


no one 


That is one reason our insane-asylums are so 
full of women, and especially of women from 
country homes.” 


Dr. Talmage was to have been a lawyer. He 
says he put aside the romances of life when he 
gave up the Bar and entered the ministry. He 


spoiled a good lawyer to make a highly success- 


ful preacher. GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 


Curiosities in Literature. 


It would add immensely to the gayety of the 
world at large if there could be established a 
mavazine devoted entirely to the publication of 
manuscripts exactly as they are written by as- 
pirants for literary fame and glory. The num- 
ber of such aspirants is legion. Hundreds of 
them are not lacking in education and intelli- 
gence, but when they try to express themselves 
on paper the result is some of the most wild- 
ly ludicrous literary compositions of modern 
times. Some of these compositions are far more 
humorous than the best endeavors of our cle 
erest funny men. The most exalted heights of 
the ridiculous are reached when some of these 
ambitious writers stray into the realm of poe 
try. They leave behind them all 
humor, or the absurdity of their compositions 
One of 


sense of 
would be apparent to them. these as 
tonishing metrical compositions lately came to 
my notice. The writing and the spelling were 
above reproach, but this was not true of the 
author’s literary style. The composition was 
entitled ‘‘ An Ode to Death,” and it began with 
these lines : 

** How cold is he! How iey cold, 


As makes us shiver shakes untold 


Another writer, who confessed that she had 
‘‘just discovered that she was a poet,” submit- 
ted the following lines in proof of the genuine- 
ness of her discovery: 

**| looked about me on a wintry day, 

When the flowers and birds had gone away, 
And I said to my heart that for summer cried, 
Be still, sad heart, old summer hath died 
And my heart cried ont in grief and pain, 
Oh, when will he return back again ? 
Alas ! 
The flowers and grass 
That from earth do pass 
Return no more ! 
Alas !"° 

An ambitious young novelist says of her hero- 
ine : ‘‘She had a cherry mouth full of pearly 
teeth and dark-brown eyes,’’ and when she gets 
into a most thrilling and perilous position we 
are told that “her lips quivered, her cheeks 
grew pale, her breath came in short pants !” 
Another writer, offering an article on ‘* Indus 
try ” to an editor, says : 

‘Industry void of economy is absolute nihil 
ity, and vice versa,” while the author of an am- 
bitious attempt at novel-writing suys of one of 
the gentlemen who figure prominently in the 
novel: *‘ Although not a man of unusual or 
striking personality in his general appearance, 
he had been twice married and was the father 
of ten beautiful children.” 

‘““The enclosed story is of my own compos- 


ure,” writes a young lady when sending a bulky 
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manuscript to an editor, who was not surprised 
to find in the story such bewildering passages 
as these: ‘‘ She rejected his proposal for her 
hand with queenly disdain, and he sneaked off 
completely annihilated.” 

‘* He was the victim of heredity, many of his 
ancestors having taken after him in their desire 
for strong drink, that bitter curse of many an 
otherwise respectable family.” 

‘* They clasped hands and knelt down and had 
a deeply-religious time.” 

‘* The dying duelist looked up into the face of 
his hated but now triumphant rival who had 
shot him in a vital locality, and said with a faint 
smile ; ‘I forgive thee, Roderick, and may you 
be happy with Marguerite whom you have won 
through this fatal shot, and may we all meet 
tod, old boy.’ ” 

‘“*She glided across the room with the swift, 
undulating, graceful motion of an ocean steam- 
Her dress was of 


above, 


er gliding over a glassy sea. 
some soft, white stuff ungarnished by a single 
trimming, although her bare, white arms and 
shoulders were loaded with rare specimens of 
bric-d-brac gathered in many a foreign clime.” 

Another novelist, describing the happiness of 
a proud mother who hears her son ‘ orate for 
the first time in public, 
radiantly happy mother clasped 
handsome boy to her beaving breast, and said 
with streaming choked utterance : 
‘Oh, Harold! You done noble !’” 

‘** Her complexion suggested a blending of the 


> informs us that ‘* the 
her manly, 


eyes and 


lily and the rose on a rare old porcelain platter,’ 
writes an author, describing the heroine of her 
novel ; and then we are told that ‘‘ before the 
age of eighteen she was left dissolute through 
the death of all of her relatives.” 


Fy en 


A NEGRO BAPTISM IN KENTUCKY. 


‘If this story should prove wiaroidable for 
your columns, please return it to me as clean as 
possible and without finger-marks, which, as 
you know, are difficult of erasement,” wrote the 
author of a bulky manuscript with a soiled blue 
ribbon around it. The editor, having washed 
his hands carefully, examined the manuscript, 
and was not surprised to find that it began with 
these words : 

‘Tt was deep midnight of a dark and moon- 
less night when a horseman, solitary and alone, 
rode out on a treeless plain on a jet-black steed 
which pawed and nayed uneasily as it galloped 
along with arching neck and tossing main / 
The rider was Lord Archibald De Montague, 
and he was on an evil errand.” 

This being the cause of his faring forth at 
‘‘deep midnight,” it is gratifying to know that 
his evil scheme was frustrated, for we are told 
that ‘suddenly the noble steed rared up and 
the haughty Lord Archibald plunged forward 
over the horse’s head and lay still in the road 
with his neck broken, beside other injuries, 
while the horse galloped away in the darkness, 
whinkering and braying !” 

The author of a profound article, ‘‘ Social Sci- 
ence,” propounds the following question to his 
readers : 

‘Ts it not maddening to any man of true feel- 
ing to have the priceless silks and satins and 
sables of the wives of the bond-holders flaunted 
in his face, and then to see his own wife, per- 
haps, in a cheap calico Mother Hubbard ”” 

We are also told that the bond-holder *‘ gorges 
on the skilled product of his French shef, while 
the poor man must be content with, not what 
his stomach craves, but with what it can get !” 

These are fair specimens of some of the results 


WEEKLY. 


of the all-prevailing craze for writing, while 
they illustrate the surprising possibilities of the 


English language. J. L. HaRBour., 


A Negro Baptism 
in Kentucky. 


IF you would see the average Southern negro 
in his element—in the enjoyment of the highest 
luxury of sensuous exaltation—take him at a 
** baptizin’.” 

Religion in all its rites and demonstrations 
has always held his impressionable nature in a 
sort of morbid thrall. He takes his religion as 
we take our dissipations— with whole-souled 
abandon ; gloating, 
very debauch of emotion. No genuine ‘* brother 
in black” is going to stint himself in religious 
indulgences. A ‘* revival” is a joy unto his 
soul, a funeral a fascination; but a ‘ bap- 
tizin’” !—is it not the Ultima Thule of blissful 
opportunity ¢ 

A “baptizin’” is apt to be the climax—the 
supreme culmination—of a ‘‘ protracted meet- 
in’,” the “ jiners ” accumulated during its prog- 
ress constituting the material. The momentous 
function usually occurs upon a Sunday after- 
when the * brethren ae 
service ” are off duty. A convenient brook or 
pond is chosen as the scene of operation, and 
here the colored population swarm. The bap- 
bridling with mournful importance, 
group themselves last, close to the water’s edge, 
in attitudes variously assumed to express char- 
The men 


expanding, reveling — a 


noon, and sistren ” 


tizees, 


acter and degree of spiritual zeal. 
very likely wear rubber coats—a sort of para- 
doxical arrangement, considering the signifi- 
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cance of the rite—and the women’s black dresses 
are weighted with shot. The pastor of the 
flock, in a water-proof ‘* Mother Hubbard,” ap- 
pears upon the scene with solemn pomposity, 
while from hundreds of lusty throats goes out 
the sturdy melody: 
*On Jordan's stormy bauks I stan’, 
An’ cast a wishful eye 
To Canyan’s fair an’ happy lan’ 

Where my possessions lie.” 

The ‘‘ mourners” rock themselves to and fro 
in cadence with the music, uttering periodical 
‘‘amens” and other pious ejaculations. Cau- 
tiously, one by one, the presiding brother leads 
each candidate into mid-stream, the candidate 
as likely as not growing hystericalin the frenzy 
of excitement, and gesticulating and uttering 
peans or lamentations. Not infrequently ex- 
cess of emotion will suddenly culminate in 
catalepsy, the subject, with arms extended, be- 
coming rigid and unconscious in the minister’s 
embrace. In such emergencies a ministerial 
assistant is generally provided. A continuous 
singing is kept up on the banks, making the 
coun.try-side rich with mellow echoes, a verse 
interpolated at the beginning and end of each 
immersion. Negroes are apt to have good 
voices, and their hymns are inexhaustible in 
their equipment of verses. 

‘Sister Liza Simpson, I baptize you,” etc., 
and the song goes up from the water's edge : 
‘““My good Lawd done been here, done been here, 

, done been here, 

My good Lawd done been here, an’ he blessed my 

soul an’ gone!" 

The scene is weird and picturesque enough, 
and not without its poetry and its dignity. 

This innocent, untutored folk—who are fast 


999 


losing their native characteristics, though— 
might teach this b/asé age many a wholesome 
lesson on the beauty of enthusiasm. They live 
life up to its brim. 

Daisy FirzHuGR AYRES. 


People Talked About. 


=Two fresh bits of gossip about Edison con- 
cern his thoughtfulness in burning a thousand 
letters that had accumulated on his‘desk during 
his stenographer’s illness, and his discovery of 
a new use for Confederate currency, which. 
being made of sea-grass paper, now serves a 
good end in his laboratory as a basis for the 
carbon filaments of lamps. More anecdotes, 
tales of the marvelous, and ‘‘ good stories ” are 
attributed to the Wizard than to any man since 
Lincoln, and a compilation of them would make 
an interesting volume for the next generation. 
There is hardly any living celebrity so modest 
as Edison, and the greater the growth of his 
fame the less is his outward manifestation of it. 

=Eugene Field writes so clearly that printers 
dislike his copy because its very legibility makes 
them It is a very neat and dainty 
hand, such as a painstaking school-girl might 
write, and the ink is usually violet, though it 
may be of any color that fancy dictates. The 
poet has said recently that he would rather 
write drinking-songs and religious allegory than 
anything else, and as a matter of fact he com- 
poses each with equal facility, and turns from 
one todo the other. . Mr. Field is now a few 
years past forty. He lives in the annexed dis- 
trict of Chicago in a handsome home, and both 
enjoys greater leisure and suffers less from the 
pangs of dyspepsia than formerly. 


careless. 


=The Pope is said 
to take i. 
pleasure in the roses 
and the grape-vine 
he cultivates than 
in all the treasures 
of the Vatican. His 
life, indeed, apart 
from the 
nies of the church, 


ceremo- 


is as simple and se 
rene as that of any 
old man of small 
means, and his diet 
is simpler. 
way in which 
age is evident is in 
the uncertain mus- 
cular action of his 
hands, which neces- 
sitates the use of 
both of them at the 
same time when he 
is writing. 

=It is fifteen 
years since W. E. 
Norris, the novelist 


One 
his 


and essayist, plung- 
ed into literature, 
and he is now a year 
under fifty. He is 
one of the few au- 
thors who give only 
their best work to 
the world, for, suc- 
cessful financially, 
he writes when he 
pleases, and rarely more than four hours a day. 
He never works at night. ‘‘ Why should I,” 
he reasons, *‘ with the whole day my own ?” 
His chief amusement is golf. 

= Notwithstanding various pungent para- 
graphs in the daily press at the expense of the 
Duke of Marlborough, there appears to be a 
general disposition to regard him as a frank, 
well-bred, open - hearted, and unspoiled young 
Englishman. He is well educated, and inherits 
a liking for science from his father; he is phys- 
ically well ‘* set up,” and he has exhibited good 
manners and traits of gentlemanliness not al- 
ways discoverable in an English aristocrat. The 
blood of the original Churchill was hot and riot- 
ous, but it seems to have been well strained in 
the present generation. 

David Belasco is credited with the author- 
ship of about one hundred plays, most of which 
have had successful runs. They have been so 
remnunerative that he is said to be the richest 
playwright in the United States, though prob- 
ably Bronson Howard would dispute that as- 
sertion. Mr. Belasco is a man of about forty- 
five, and he has been known to New-Yorkers 
since 1880. His boyhood was spent on the Pa- 
cific coast, and he has been stage-director of 
several San Francisco theatres. 

= Walter. Besant has confessed to an «nter- 
viewer that the happiest moment of his life was 
when he saw in the Pall Mall Gazette a review 
of his book on early French poetry. This was 
his first work of consequence, and the total prof- 
its were eleven shillings and fourpence; but the 
praise the reviewer gave it compensated for all 
financial disappointment. The novelist is now 
verging on sixty, and is a stout and hearty man 
with hair and beard that are growing gray. 
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MATINEE GIRL. 


SHE is frequently very young and oftentimes 
frivolous—the matinée girl—but she has some 
characteristics which make her an important 
personage to the astute and thoughtful manager 
as he fingers the box-office receipts ; her lean- 
ing to fads, stubborn faith in her own illogical 
opinions, and fidelity to her preferences. 

The matinee girl is legion, hydra - headed. 
You find her a school-girl, all gush and ideality; 
a society girl, who after a few seasons talks in 
a semi-disillusioned way of life ; the girl of the 
professional strata who snatches a Saturday 
afternoon from her work or study ; the young 
married woman, who may give a futile sigh 
over the imperfections of her husband as com- 
pared with *‘ him” on whom the limelight shim- 
mers. She is a powerful theatre patron worth 
cultivation. Her opinion is a golden one. 

To do her full justice, she is content only with 
the best. No man who is only handsome, or 
only a poseur in ultra-fashionable clothes, de- 
ludes her into worship for very long. He must 
toush and thrill her, make her feel the reality 
of his art, make her eyes grow moist or win her 
laughter, before he gets the hearty applause of 
her suéde-covered hands. 

Three actors now appearing in New York in 
very successful plays hold the matinée girl in 
leading strings: John Drew, who wears a band- 
age around his head in * Christopher, Jr.,” 
which she ‘‘ comes miles to see”; Sothern in his 
new departure into the realms of pure romance 
in ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda”; Joseph Holland 
as the society sneak-thief in *‘ A Social High- 
wayman.” 

John Drew has been a favorite with her since 
the early Daly days whenthe flung pillows at Miss 
Rehan, or rumpled his hair in comic despair, 
and as Petruchio he leaped intoa place in her 
regard from which he has never been dethroned. 
In the matter of clothes he is absolutely correct, 
and can’t be outrivaled by the most exquisite 
example of the tailor’s art to be found saunter- 
ing at noon along the suiny side of Fifth Ave- 
nue on a winter morning. Never was hair more 
geometrically parted in the middJe than his, 
nor boutonniéres more nicely selected. As an 
example of the importance of just such trifles 
in the estimation of young women, [ remember 





JOHN 


DREW. 


what a sensation he created in ‘‘ The Bauble 
Shop ” when, for consistent, artistic reasons he 
parted his hair on the side. I don’t think a sin- 
gle matinée girl spoke of the excellence of this 
play nor John Drew’s fine rendering of the part 
of the M. P. without, *‘ By the way, he looked 
quite unlike himself with his hair parted on the 
side,” or something similar to this. 

The characteristic points of his style are, an 
affectation of helplessness in trying positions, a 
quiet, forceful, half-impertinent manner; more 
than all, what might be -alled *‘ the Drew stare,” 
a wide, inquiring gaze at his audience, in which 
he seems to appeal to every mother’s daughter 
there to help him win the heroine. He wouldn't 
seem John Drew if in a dilemma he did not 
plunge his hands in his pockets, banish all ex- 
pression from his ruminative eyes, bite his 
under lip, and say, ‘‘ H’m !” 

While evanescent rivalries have flourished for 
a little hour his vogue has increased, and the 
theory of *‘ the survival of the fittest ” is again 
realized in him. ‘ Christopher, Jr.,” shows him 
at his best, for his best is undoubtedly in comedy 
bordering on farce. 

Sothern’s povularity with the matin¢e girl 
dates from the time he appeared in ‘* The High- 
est Bidder.” Young, good-looking, his speak- 
ing voice a gamut of delicate intonations, his 
face singularly expressive, he was the realized 
hero of a hundred romances as he mingled com- 


edy with pathos from the auctioneer’s box ; to 
see him inviting the bids for the old home of 
the impoverished girl he loved, while in reality, 
at tremendous self-sacrifice, he was buying it 





SOTHERN IN THE ‘‘ PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 


himself; to see the ‘‘ comedy ” nervousness, and 
the next second hear the quaver of real feeling 
in his voice, was rare and haunting. 

He is vividly romantic. He has appeared al- 
most entirely in comedies, but deep veins of 
troublous feeling and intense pathos have run 
through them. These have afforded him the 
subtle changes, the versatility in which he ex- 
cels ; they have also wisely provided him with 
most romantic environments, and the arrows 
which have most deeply punctured the matinée 
girl’s heart have been flung from beside a turn- 
stile as in ‘‘ The Highest Bidder”; from beside 
a sun-dial while picking a daisy apart, as in 
‘Captain Letterblair ”; over the top of a lad- 
der, his eyes saucy under the powdered wig of 
Sheridan, in the play of that name. 

Sometimes, as in ‘* Captain Letterblair” and 
‘The Victoria Cross,” he has taken another's 
blame upon bis shoulders and suffered in an- 
other's stead. He can show the agony of vica- 
rious guilt by a stoical pallor and dulled eyes, 
no word being necessary. 

Pll tell you what I like so much about Soth- 
ern,” a woman said recently when chatting of 
things theatrical, over a cup of Pekoe: ‘ I like 
the way his heart can look out of his eyes. I 
don’t care much for bis fun, but when he’s sup- 
posed to be unhappy and looks at a woman, I 
forget it’s acting and my heart gets a little ache 
in it for him. You know the lines: 

**T like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true; 
Men cannot sham convulsion 
Nor simulate a throe.’ 
Well, he can.” 

Joseph Holland has only of late been heard 
in feminine matinéedom. Always deservedly 
popular with * all sorts and conditions of men” 
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—and women—he has come prominently under 
the notice of the matinée girl in the character 
of Courtice Jaffrey in ‘‘ A Social Highway- 
man.” 

This hero is one who walks on the velvet of 
life ; his valet is as diplomatic and fertile of re- 
source in his way as a king’s prime-minister in 
his ; his cocktail and orange-flowered bath are 
the serious events of his morning ; his existence 
knows nothing more severe than fine linen, deli- 
cate perfumes and pleasure ; he is a lily of the 
field, toiling not nor spinning, and yet arrayed, 
not ‘like Solomon in all his glory,” but quite 
as correct as that resplendent Hebrew, accord- 
ing to the manners of the times. 

It is easily seen what opportunity is given here 
for the exhibition of exquisite clothes and a 
parade of. the niceties of fashionable elegance. 
Joseph Holland bids fair to become a serious 
rival of John Drew’s in this particular. He 
wears the beautiful clothes in a way to charm 
the latter-day girl, who understands the subtle 
differences in men’s fashions almost as much as 
in her own. 
the strong yet clear-cut style, and his general 
effect patrician. 
carefully dressed in private life, and no trick of 


His figure is superb, his face of 
He is as well-groomed and 


manner or slightest idiosyncrasy in style pro- 
claims him an actor. 

But there is much more to him—and, to be 
just, the matinée girl demands more. His 
methods are earnest and convincing, and al 
ways touch the vital note in a scene, whether it 
be in a chord of pure fun, or echoing with the 
verities of love and death. 

While the matinée girl sensibly, after a test, 
dethroves false idols and, blessed by Eve’s in- 
stinct, raises her approving hand only toward 
the best, let us pray for her continuance in our 
midst. KATE JORDAN. 


The Tear in the Clouds. 


Tr is called the Tear in the Clouds. It is a little 
pool in the west branch of the Neversink, near 
the head waters of the stream. The brook starts 
from a spring of crystal far up on the rugged 
breast of Slide Mountain, the highest eminence 
in the Catskills. The bed of the brook is cover- 
ed with white sand, such as is found on the sea- 
shore ; for at one time, far back in past ages, the 
mountain formed a portion of the bottom of the 
sea. Through enormous bowlders, over this shin- 
ing whiteness, the brook babblestin flashing rip- 
ples, eager to reach the great waters. Through 
the interlacing branches of silver birches and 
gnarled hemlocks, the sun shoots arrows of 
golden light upon the sleeping pools and danc- 
ing rapids of translucent waters. 

For centuries the awful 
wrestled with the gigantic trees of this primeval 
avd thrown them crushed and broken 
across the bed of the brook. But decay has 
touched the tough bark and sinewy hearts of 
the giants, and little by little.they have rotted 
away to adark brown mould. This sediment has 
floated on the water and has been left by the 


winter winds have 


forest 


hurrying brook as a deposit over the white sand, 
which makes the bed of the stream look as if it 
were carpeted with beautiful, soft, brown vel- 
veteen. In some of the ugly moods of nature, 
big black rocks have been thrown across the 
current of the stream. Then the floods have 
come roaring with resistless might and tossed 
the rocks aside as a strong man tosses a ball. 
These floods have cut a deep chanrel in the side 
of the mountain thirty feet wide and nearly as 
deep. 

In a little hollow scooped out by the falling 
water, within one mile of the birth-place of the 
brook, lies the pool called the Tear in the Clouds. 
The water lingers in this little basin lovingly, 
as if loath to leave so sylvan a spot. To get 
into the pool the brook has to jump over an 
escarpment of rock covered with emerald moss. 
A gentle October breeze, aromatic with the 
breath of hemlock and pine, has shaken innu- 
merable golden, crimson, and brown leaves 
from the trees, which dance like fairy shallops 
on the bosom of the water. The water laves 
the feet of a thousand lace-fronded ferns oa the 
marge of the pool. Hark! There is a soft 
footfall in the shadow of a birch-tree! A twig 
snaps, and out into the sunlight steps a brown- 
breasted partridge. This queen of the forest 
raises her head and listens. Alert asan Indian’s 
is the quick eye. She hears the myriad voices 
of the wood. The moaning of the pine has no 
terrors for her, the falling of the tree-branch 
does not make herstart. The various notes in 
the voice of the brook--the sullen, angry, dia- 
pason as it forces its way between two jealous, 
rocky warders of the mountain fastnesses, and 
the bell-like, musical tinkle as it splashes over 
the pebbles, are all familiar tones to this shy 
Cinderella of the wood. She steps down to the 
pool, dainty as a fairy princess, dips up a few 
drops of water, and, raising her head, permits 
the drops to cool her regal throat. In the shad- 
ow of a great rock lies a rainbow-colored trout. 
He is the Selkirk of the pool. The bright sun 
and the cool water have painted him with 


Kaleidoscopic spots. The brook bas brought 
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him a dainty tid-bit from Nature’s larder. It 
is a white grub which has fattened on the fibre 
of a decaying hemlock. A careless, roistering 
grasshopper, underestimating his vaulting 
powers, has been caught by a dancing ripple. 
There is a flash in the air as of a gleaming sil- 
ver knife, a tail-flirt, a few water-diamonds 
flash briefly in the sunlight, and the grasshop- 
per has joined the grub. 

So still is the pool, and yet trumpet-tongued 
in suggestions of color and of music to the poet ! 
He lies on the mossy bank and sees occult mys- 
teries in its shadows, perennial beauties in its 
shining reaches, and is serenaded into the land 
of dreams by the music of its babbling. 

ERNEST JARROLD, 
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AMATEUR APHLETICS 
POOREST 
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THE wildest enthusiasm prevails at West 
Point over foot-ball, and the army all over the 
country has its eye upon the cadet team, which 
this season is making such an enviable record. 
The game, which was introduced some six years 
ago, has evidently come to stay, and with good 
coaching and a continuance of the right spirit, 
and the pick of an eleven from several hun- 
dred picked men, it is the hope, the ambition, of 
every West-Pointer to place in the field at 
some time a team equal to the emergency of 
defeating the big college teams, notably Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton. 

The conditions for foot-ball are certainly 
ideal. The gridiron is marked out upon the pa- 
rade-ground which goes to make up the bluff, 
or the plateau if you will, of West Point. Ques- 
tions of training do not enter to harass the 
coach, because training is a regulation embraced 
in the daily life of the cadet throughout the 
year. 

The game is not compulsory, like at college, 
upon any one who is, in such an instance, un- 
fortunate enough to possess a fine athletic build. 
Thus it is safe to say that he who plays, plays 
because of love of the game, the sport to be had, 
and the recreation from class-room work and 
“digging” in the study. At West Point only 
the plays, which fact is certainly 
unique in these 


amateur 
days. 

If experience 
counts for 
aught, if a level 
head, a smooth 
tongue, and the 
possession of the 
personality, 
that magnetism 
which binds 
others to one’s 
will: if; indeed, 
application and 
ambition enter 
at all into the 
make-up of the coach of a foot-ball team, then 
Harmon Graves ranks even up with any coach 
With honors gained in ath- 
letics and in the class-room as well, Graves, as 
a Trinity College graduate of 1892, entered Yale 
in the law department, and while it was said at 
the time that he had gone to Yale on account of 
athletics, and Yale in consequence came in for 
the usual amount of criticisin, he went there to 
begin the study of his chosen profession. No 
better proof could be had that Graves’s first 
object was his studies, no better plea for the 
foot-ball men, who, many believe, never study, 
could be necessary than the fact that Graves 
won the Townsend prize of one hundred dollars, 
at his graduation, for the best oration publicly 
delivered on commencement day. 

In the fall of 1802 Graves played on the Yale 
team, and scored between ninety and one hun- 
dred points of the four hundred and thirty-five 
made during the season. He played at half- 
back, and was strong in his running—all styles; 
while as a kicker he was easily the best of all. 
In 1893 the undergraduate rule sprang into ex- 
istence, and Graves was one of the first to sup- 
port it, in the interests of purer intercollegiate 





HARMON GRAVES. 


of the present day. 


athletics, even though such a rule debarred him 
from becoming a candidate for Frank Hinkey’s 
1893 team. About this time a call came from 
Lehigh for a coach, and Graves accepted. His 
success was pronounced from the very start, 
and the Bethlehem men that year scored in 
closely-contested games upon Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania, and wound up the 
season with a record which Lehigh teams, past 
and present, have failed to approach. On No- 
vember 7th Graves returned to New Haven 
the undergraduate rule had beer so 
changed that he could play with the Yale team 
under the letter of the rulo. Recognizing, how- 
ever, the spirit of the rule, which was quite a 
different matter, he refused to even appear at 
the field as a candidate. In consequence of tl_is 
action he was flooded with a veritable shower of 
nice and complimentary remarks from the 


coaches and prominent New York alumni, It 


when 
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was generally recognized by the members and 
coaches after the disastrous Harvard game that 
Graves's presence on the field would have turned 
defeat into victory. 

During the season of -:894, having been grad- 
uated in that year from Yale, Graves began the 
good work at West Point which he is continu- 
ing sosuccessfully at the present time. The 1894 
W est Point team was admittedly the strongest 
team the cadets had ever turned out, as will be 
seen from a glance at the followin” record : 
West Point vs. Am! :~st 
West Point vs. Brown.... 

(King and Stacy did not play.) 
West Point vs. Massachusctis Technical... .. 42—0 
(This team defeated Brown a week later.) 
West Point ve Yale............ eT er Tek 5—12 
Weet Pots G6. URIGRs.6occserecuveeincess 30— 0 





Mr. Graves coaches the Yale system-pure and 
simple, and is a warm advocate of the kicking 
game. Illustrated lectures of all plays, to the 
entire foot-ball squad and many >f the’ tore 
enthusiastic officers, are a featury, of his work. 

Last year he received twenty offers to coach, 
which rather goes to show the demand, indi- 
rectly, for foot-ball instructors and the want 
in particular of a first-class man. 

Mr. Graves openly expresses opposition to the 
custom of Yale men coaching other college 
teams, and declares that he will in future, as 
he has this year, live up to what he preaches, 
With West Point, he believes, it is diferent, 
and he will probably go there just so long as 
they want him. 





EDWARD L. KING. 


The stars of the best team West Point has ever 
had—which is saying much, considering last 
year’s—are: King, captain and fuil-back; Stacy, 
right half -back ; Nolan, left end ; Lott, left 
tackle, and Barry and Williams guards. 

Captain King is an adjutant of cadets, which 
implies an officer of much merit. As a foot-ball 
player he is no less fine. He is a most versatile 
player, being equally at home at quarter and 
full-back. Standing six feet in his stockings, 
and possessing some one hundred and seventy- 
tive pounds of, for the most part, bone and mus- 
cle, he commands the expert’s attention at once, 
The expert’s admiration is excited when King, 
ona signal for a punt, gets the ball down the 
field some sixty yards. A kick half the length 
of the field is to Mr. King a mere bagatelle. 
King is as good, if not a better, drop-kicker 
than any college player in the ranks this year. 

Lucian Stacy 

“. playeda vear at 

Bowdoin before 
entering West 
Point. He tips 
the scales at one 
hundred and 
sixty-two 
pounds, and 
stands five feet 
eight and one- 
half inches 
high. He is 
juite as strong 





LUCIAN STACY, 


as he is beautifully put together. Mr. Graves 
thinks Stacy is as good as they make them, 
being a magnificent ground gainer and a re 
liable defense man. His running is similar to 
McClung’s, which, by.its very lightning zig-zag 
movements, won many yards for Yale. 

Dennis E, Nolan reminds one of an hour of 
the great Hinkey at his best. He is a one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-five pounder, and five feet, ten 
inches high. He gets down the field fast, and 
makes all his tackles sure and hard. Nolan, as 
well as King and Stacy, would make any col- 
lege team iu the country. 

Lott at left tackle combines strength with the 
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head of a general. He will be one some day if 
excellence in foot-ball, so far as ripe judgment, 
head, and tact are concerned, is a criterion of 
what he isin his professional walks. He lacks 
two inches of the six-feet mark, and weighs 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. Having 
played for the past three years against the best 
men in the country, he knows the position like 
a book on mathematics. Lott is a// bone and 


muscle. 
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The Mariborough- 
Vanderbilt Marriage. 


At the present writing all the details have 
been satisfactorily arranged for the most im- 
posing Anglo-American marriage since the 
Declaration of Independence. Unless some- 
thing totally unforeseen and calamitous occurs 
to prevent it, Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, the 
pretty little daughter of William K. Vander- 
bilt, Esq., will become the wife of a certain 
very comely and presentable youth, the de- 
scendant of a great English general and states- 
man, and at the same moment that she becomes 
his wife will become, also, an English duchess— 
about as exalted a rank as any American girl 
may expect to attain in these days. 

To the Duke of Marlborough, who is from all 
accounts—there are a few of us, you know, who 
do not enjoy the honor of his personal acquaint- 
a most modest, decorous, and deserving 
young fellow, the old saying, *‘ Born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth,”—meant to indicate a 
certain inevitable prosperity incidental to one’s 
entrance into the world—does not apply. This 
young man was not born with ‘‘ a silver spoon” 
in his mouth. There were truffles and canvas- 
back ducks and pearls and gold pellets in it. He 
was born, I think, as a lesson to the world : as 
a lesson to teach us that some scions of the hu- 
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man race are set before us to convince the great 
majority of their comparative evil fortune. It 
may be said to the youth’s credit, however, that 
he wears his rank and his honors well. His 
bearing, since his arrival on these shores, has 
been that of an unassuming individual who, 
while quite indisposed to belittle his luck in the 
great game of life, has preserved a demeanor 
at once unobtrusive and circumspect, graceful 
and self-repressive. An analysis of his one sen- 
timent since his landing in New York might be 
simmered down into the one prayerful behest, 
“Let me alone.” Compliance with this per- 
fectly reasonable and legitimate prayer, how 
ever, would accord but poorly with the estab- 
lished rules of our great and only and omnip- 
otent American daily press. Marlborough’s 
supplication has been quite unheeded. The 
daily newspapers have steadfastly declined to 
let him alone. The boy’s life has been made a 
burden. He has been pilloried, caricatured, anid 
made ridiculous in every possible manner. If 
he were not to be ultimately rewarded by the 
possession of a most sweet and adorable girl 
such a girl, one may say, as might imbue any 
tinan with the determination to brave the world 
and the flesh and the very devil himself in the 
pursuit of her—this young scion of British no- 
bility might have been freely pardoned a score 
of times within the past month for wishing him- 
self dead, 

‘The newspapers have given us, with more or 
less accuracy, the details of the entire arrange- 
ment. They have rated the bride’s marriage 
portion at ten million dollars—quite a respect 
able sum, by the way—and have ushered us into 
the delightful mysteries of her trousseau. In 
one entertaining publication we find a life-size 
illustration of the bridal corset (gold-clasped, 
we are told), and in another an itemized and 
tabulated statement with regard to /ingerie in 
general. It is comforting to know that the lat- 
ter is altogether in pink and blue. If it were 
in yellow it might suggest settlements. That, 
however, is not the point. The chief one is that 
of gratitude to the daily press, that, in its enter- 
prise and its wisdom, has supplied a thirsty pub- 
lic with every feature, down to the minutest 
detail, of an international alliance that will be 
talked of alike in boudoirs and bed-rooms and 
barracks for many a decade to come. 

It is worth while to observe, apropos of the 
concerted wail of indignation and anguish that 
soars to the high heavens on every occasion that 
a rich American girl weds a foreigner of title, 
that the international grief, in a case like the 
present one, is, to say the least, fairly well bal- 
anced. The general trend of the argument is : 
‘*Lucky duke! marrying all those millions. 
Leaving aside all question of the girl, which 
question in itself is sufficient to make her s.c- 
cessful suitor thank his God for the day he was 
born, ought he not to bless the day that brought 
him to America, and to all this good fortune ?” 
Of course he ought, and probably does, if he 
has any reasoning powers—and the records in- 


dicate that he has—yet, while the simple fact of 
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his good fortune is quite incontestable, it is 
worth while hinting to the people who are prat- 
ing of the loss that American masculinity sus- 
tains.in the filching trom it of this great matri- 
monial prize by an Englishman, that that loss 
is a mere silly fiddle on the golf-links of life 
compared to the utter woe and desolation that 
sweeps through the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland when a marriageable British duke 
goes abroad for a wife. Marriageable dukes 
are scarce in England. Male heirs to dukedoms 
are watched from their cradles up. As they 
approach man’s estate they are longed for, 
schemed for, prayed for. It would not be any 
exaggeration to state that there are in England 
at this minute not less than five thousand mill- 
ionaire middle-class men and women, not all of 
them as rich as the Vanderbilts, possibly, but 
rich enough to roof Blenheim Palace many 
times over (which, after all, is the main con- 
sideration), who would be willing to lay their 
entire fortunes, not to mention their eternal wel- 
fare, at the feet of this fortunate boy if he were 
to merely suggest the possibility of his taking 
one of their daughters to wife. Aristocratic 
families are similarly affected. It is safe tosay 
that the young duke who, it is worth while to 
remind you, has earned in the past the respect 
alike of peers and people by his chivalrous and 
dutiful attitude to his mother, and his gallant 
conduct toward his amiable American step- 
mamma, formerly Mrs. Hammersly, might 
have had the pick of all the girls in England if 
he had so chosen. Consequently, if he is disap- 
pointing the young men of this country in car- 
rying off so rich a prize, Miss Vanderbilt is 
achieving an infinitely greater triumph in capt- 
uring a husband that any eligible girl in Eng- 
land would give her ears to possess. 


QUEEN ANGELINE SUQUAMPSH. ‘ 


The details of next week’s ceremony, and the 
feasting and festivity that are to follow it, need 
not be gone into. They have been threshed 
threadbare weeks ago. We have learned it all, 
even to the thousand specially-imported live 
English cock-sparrows that are to be killed and 
served up as quail at the wedding breakfast. 
The service at St. Thomas’s, that most fashion- 
able of fashionable Fifth Avenue churches, con- 
ducted by Bishop Potter and the Reverend Wes- 
ley Brown, will be very impressive and very 
beautiful. It is tolerably certain that neither 
of these reverend gentlemen will be so indis- 
creet as to refer to riches and camels and eyes 
of needles and that sort of thing. Both are too 
amiable and well-bred to be guilty of any such 
exhibition of bad taste. 

One can hardly too strongly admire the fine 
diplomacy that governs the management of the 
affair from a domestic standpoint. Mr. Will- 
iam K. Vanderbilt will escort his daughter 
from her mother’s mansion at Seventy-second 
Street and Madison Avenue, to the church, but 
will not attend the breakfast that will follow at 
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the former place. Thus the guests will be saved 
the ordeal of having their nerves set on edge by 
witnessing a meeting between two people who 
have politely agreed to disagree; a meeting 
that, were it to take place, would only cause 
embarrassment to every one concerned. The 
feeling on all sides is, from all accounts, most 
amicable. Mr. Vanderbilt, it is said, will visit 
his daughter very soon at historic Blenheim, 
where she will entertain him in the manner that 
a duchess should. Whether the Duchess of 
Manchester will be also numbered among the 
guests is a matter only of surmise or guess- 
work. 

When all is said and done, the young duke is 
a lucky man, not by reason of fame or fortune 
or rank, but by virtue of the charming girl he 
has been so fortunate as to win for a bride. 
And the pretty little duchess-to-be ? Well, let 
us forget all the fuss and the flummery, the tat- 
tling of busy-bodies, and the endless drivel of 
the newspapers, and hope that, quite aside from 
the tremendous dignity of her position, she will 
be as happy with her handsome boy-husband as 
she deserves to be. 

The Gould-Castellane wedding, of precious 
memory, was, in the eyes of the fashionable 
world, a veritable staggerer. The one of next 
week will be remembered for years to come. 

HAROLD R. VYNNE. 


An Indian Queen. 


Tr is not often that a resident of an American 
city can meet a real queen, but the people in 
Seattle can not only meet a queen every day, 
but they can speak to her if they so desire, provid- 
ing-they are able to talk Chinook. Queen Ange- 
line, the subject of 
the illustration, is 
a familiar figure 
on the streets of 
Seattle She is the 
only > surviving 
datghter of Chief 
Seattle, the _belov- 
ed Indian fo: 
whom this Wash- 
ington metropolis 
was nayied. The 
chief died nearty 
twenty-five ~years 
ago. A long time 
ago, when local 


Indian wars were 
raging; he show- 
ed himself the 
true friend of..the 
pioneer settter, 
and for that rea 
son the old set 
_ tlers hold Angeline 
im great venera 
tion Her Indian 
name .is Kick-i 
som-lo,. She is 
about eighty-four 
years old, and has 
lived to see her 
proud tribe — the 
Duwampsh 
dwindle to a mere 
handful of wan 
dering Siwashes. 
Queen Angeline 
lives in a section of 
Seattle close to the waters of Puget Sound, call- 
ed ** Shantytown.” 
times entreated her to allow them to provide 
her with a more comfortable home, but she de- 
clines thankfully, and will remain in her home- 
ly little palace to the end of her days, 


The President at Atlanta. 


THE visit of President Cleveland and mem 
bers of his Cabinet to the Atlanta exposition 


The old settlers have many 


was an event of great interest to the people of 
Georgia and near-by States. The President was 
welcomed with great cordiality, and there was 
an imposing and picturesque military parade, 
but there was comparatively little enthusiasm. 
Evidently the President is not specially popular 
with the Southern masses. His speech on the 
occasion was wholly without significance. He 
deprecated sectionalism, and urged the cultiva 
tion of the spirit of brotherhood, but there was 
not a thought or suggestion as to any topic of 
real concern, and the general feeling as to the 
address was one of disappointment. 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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MISS THOMPSON, OF NASHVILLE, TENNES 
CHRISTENING THE GUNBOAT ‘* NASHVILLE.” 


Chicago’s Woman 
in Business. 


THE prominent part taken by women in the every- 
day business life of Chicago is one of the most notic- 
ible features of that hustling city, and one which 
marks the Western character of its life. Although 
the census shows the men to be in the ma jority 
by some twenty thousand, the women seem so 
plentiful in the business houses that ene wonders if 
they lock up their houses or leave them in charge of 
the (man ‘) servant during the day. Not alone as 
typewriters, cashiers, and clerks, in which positions 
they are omnipresent, but quite numerously as bar- 
bers, doctors, dentists, lawyer sand business women 
generally. Even the editorial “sanctum,” as it used 
to be called, has been invaded by the skirts, and 
the women have come to stay, while the ancient edi- 
tor with black shirt sleeves and brier-wood pipe has 


THE LAUNCH OF THE GUNBOATS ‘‘ NASHVILLE” AND ‘‘ WILMINGTON,” TANDEM FASHION, FROM Tvik 
SAME WAYS, AT NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA—THE FIRST LAUNCH OF THE KIND EVER MADE. 
Photograph by Hart.—{See editorial page.) Joun T. BRAMBHALL, 


gone to join the journeymen printer in monastic retirement. Perhaps there is no sphere of activity in which 
educated woman are displaying greater usefulness or achieving more marked success than in this. Then 
there are twenty-five women lawyers, and all have been singularly successful, though their position has not 
been attained without hard work and perseverance. The woman doctors and journalists may be numbered 
by hundreds, and in the ordinary fields of business they are so numerous, and their methods are so rapid and 
accurate, that the most conservative and old-fashioned business man is disarmed of his opposition. But to the 
stranger, a quiet, unsophisticated man from the East, perhaps, the situation is sometimes rather startling. 
‘Tf this thing keeps on,” said Faneuil Tremont to me the other day, ‘‘ Imay as well retire. The heirs of some 
Wyoming property and some city real estate want me to effect an exchange for Indiana coal lands. The law- 
yer in charge of the Wyoming property is a woman, and smart as asteel trap. I go to the Black Diamond 
(coal journal) for statistics of output of the coal fields and find the editor isa woman. I go to the ‘‘ Travelers’ 
and Shippers’ Guide” for information about the railroads tributary to the Wyoming property, and there is a 
woman in charge of the office, and she appears to know every railroad in the United States. The real-estate 
agent who has charge of the city property is a woman, and the property is rented to two women, one of whom 
keeps a green-house and another a livery-stable. Fact, I assure you. My office is in the Woman’s Temple, and 
when I wanted to get the people to adopt a patent safety boiler cut-off in which I was interested, I’ll be hanged 
if the engineer, who is a woman, didn’t tell me she'd tried that cut-off and found its working defective, and she 
showed me just what was the matter with it, too. I stopped to-day to get shaved at a tidy-looking barber- 
shop with flowers in the window, and was struck in a heap when I found the barbers were all women—eight 
of them. I hadn't been barber- 
ed by a woman since my mother 
cut my hair. But it was all 
right. She didn’t talk a bit. If 
I get sick we’ve got a woman 
doctor, and if I die, why, the 
sexton of our church—my wife’s 
church, I should say—is a wom- 
an, so I suppose I'll be laid to 
rest, as I was first rocked to 
sleep, by a woman. Maybe 
it will be a woman, too, regu- 
larly, ordained, who will say 
the last prayer at my grave.” 

The woman barber is, of 
course, a feature of special in- 
terest in this development of 
woman’s activity in Chicago 
If there ever was a prejudice 
against the applications of 
woman’s taste and skill in this 
sphere of labor—and with old- 
fashioned folk that prejudice 
has undoubtedly been very pro- 
nounced—it has been effective- 
ly overcome with the lapse of 
time. As nothing succeeds like 
success, the time is probably 
not far distant wLen in our 
cities generally women will 
come into favor in this busi- 
ness, heretofore monopolized 
by the sterner sex. 

And why not ? 
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COURT-YARD OF THE CENTRAL POLICE STATION, STAMBOUL, WHERE WOUNDED ARMENIAN 
PRISONERS WERE BAYONETED TO DEATH.—London Graphic. 











STREET SCENE DURING THE ARMENIAN RIOTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Black and White. 
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ARMENIAN MASSACRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 

















THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. a — : 2 ; 
London Graphic, - : a a= , . ; 
TREBIZOND, WHERE SEVEN HUNDRED ARMENIANS WERE MASSACRED BY THE TURKS.—Jllustrated London News 


THE RECENT WHOLESALE BUTCHERIES OF ARMENIANS IN CONSTANTINOPLE AND TREBIZOND. 
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AN UNDESERVING CREATURE. 

“T REITERATE it !” 

It was an emancipated womar who spoke, 
and her earnest tone betrayed her depth of feel- 
ing 

“T reiterate it, I say! A woman who will 
beat her husband, the tender, timid darling she 
has vowed to protect and cherish, does not de- 


serve to have one,.”—Judge. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS, ALSO 
FISHING, OF THE SOUTH. 


Unpber the above pleasing title the Southern Rail- 
way has in press a beautiful and comprehensive 
book appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the 
States through which that system ext -nds. 

This. indeed, comprises nearly the entire South, 
including Virginia. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Missi-sippi, Tennessee und Ken- 
tucky, as throughout these States the Southern 
Rail ay has its own lines. 

The bowk is written m the happiest style of Mr 
Wiliam Bruce Leffingwell, of Chicago, ani the illus- 
trations are ample and are especially prepared for 
this particular volume. 

This is the first tine that such a publication has 
been attempted. exhil! iting in such an attractive 
Manner the almost i.numerable resorts for sports- 
men in the South, 

The publication will be issued prior to November 
Ist, 1895. andiem be obtained through any of the 
agents of the Southern Railway system 





FREE TO BALD HEADS. 


WE will mail on application free information how 
to grow hair upon a vald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address Altenheim Metical 
Dispensary, 127 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AFTER ® sleepless night use Angostura Bitters to 
tone up your system. Al}! druggists. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


THERE is no time in the year when the mountain, 
valiey, and lake scenery is so entrancing as it is in 
the autumn. 

The picturesque Lehigh Valley Railroad has no 
superior iu the varied grande ur of the scenery along 
its les 

Co . fortable and commodious parlor- and sleep- 
ing-ca Ss and day coaches are run on all through 
trains between New York, Philade:phia, and Chi- 
cago via Niagara Falls. 

Send four cents in stamps to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for illus- 
trated pamphlets describing this route. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
Mothers for their children while tee thing, with perfect 
SUCCESS. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain. cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrluea. Sold by drugiists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tue firm of Sohmer & Co. give a written guarantee 
to every purchaser of a piano of their make. that if 
the instrument does not give entire satisfaction, and 
is not in every way as represented, they will take it 
back and refund the money. The firm has never 
been compelled to take back an imstrument,. which 
speaks volumes for their excellence and high rank. 





EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


Ir Jeads the world of travel in all things— 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. baths. 
Ladies maids, barbers, stock repurts, buffets 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.”’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy. 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 
It is the shortest, quickest. best of sines 
From North and East to South and \ est. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emnilate, but equal, non 

THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, enffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug. no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription | send free, just as I agree 
to do. Adcress E. H. Hunegrrorp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 








trust him 


You want Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Ifyouask your drug- 
gist for it amd get it—you 
can trust that man. But if 
he offers you “something 
just as good,” he will do the 
same when your doctor 
writes a prescription for 
which he wants to get a 
special effect — play the 
game of life and death for 
the sake of a penny or two 
more profit. You can’t 
trust that man. Get what 
you ask for, and pay for, 
whether it is Scott’s Emul- 
sion or anything else. 

Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York, 50c. and $1.0¢ 





‘Tortuting Disfiguring 





SKIN DISEASES 


















: Instantly Relieved 
by 

A WARI1 BATH 
with 





And a Single Application of 


CUTICUR 


The Great Skin Cure 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
British depot 
PoTrss 


American chemists in all the —- cities. 
F. NewBery & Sons,1, King Edward-st., London. 
Dave anv Cuem. Corp... *-'s Prons., Boston, U. 8. A. 


000 
Ask the mothers 


who have used this 
soap they will tell 








you it’s best for the 
sott, 

deli.  CONSTANTINE’S 
cate PINE TAR SOAP 
egal (Persian Healing) 


baby—and as for 
the complexion of 
adults, delightful 
for the face, neck 
and arms. 

Sold by druggists. 


Oc 00000000 
“ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Specially rere for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Walesand H. R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by 
mail in from 10 to 2 ag Ays by the author. 

120 East 59th Street, New York 





MR. OLIVER Mc cEw AN, 


SURE CURE. . . 
HUBER’S HAIRCROWER. 


An eld Al ine Remedy, used by the pea-ants of the 
Austrian Alps for years. Sure, if used according to in- 
structions. Will grow hair in two to four months. 
Prices, per bottle, $5 for small, #10 for large. Cure 
guaranteed. Send money with order. 

Also dark- blonde hair dye, guaranteed to last one 
year. Per bottle, $2. 

GEORGE HUBER, 46 First St., New York. 





Cuticura Soap 


DOES 
ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC— 

Pocket 


Kodak. 


| Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 144x2in. $5.00 


Developing and Printing Outfit, ~ - 


| 





| 


1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ap me to and bo — ct ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


two 2 wp 





PASAT 


<a 





Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, South. 


MAKER OF 


Persian, Mink, Sealskin, and 
Crown Sable Garments. 


IMPORTER OF 


THEATRE AND CARRIAGE WRAPS, CLOTH 
DRIVING -COATS, FUR- LINED AND TRIMMED, 


A rich variety of exclusive things in 

Collarettes and Capes. 

Garments remade to present style 
of Fashion. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Skifis and Trimmings for Tailors 
and Mekers of Robes et Manteaux. 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCd TONIC. 


o, «© A splendid restorative! 


When 


worn out, Vin Mariani gives fresh 


strength and courage. 


It is really 


good, and I do not hesitate to say 


Sir Augustus Harris. 


At Drvucersts & Fancy Grocers. 


Avor Svupstrrvtions. 


Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO.., 


Panis: 41 Rovlevard Haussmaun. 
Lowpow : 239 Oxford Street. 





52 West 15th St., New Yor. 
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of scouring soap. 


Try itin your next house-cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearin? .way tleir lives in household drudgery that might be 


materially lessened by tho use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. 


If an hour 


is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, sie must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 




















A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. ALL 
READY FOR USE, AND REQUIRES NO MIXING. 


| se Clab 
| Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 

\ VERMOUTH, and 
YORK, 


For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore, 

For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 

For the Camping Party, 

For the Summer Hotel. 
Genomes RS agree 

that of two cock- 
tails made of the same 
materials and propor- 
tions,- the which 
is aged must be the 
better. 

For sale on the 
Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal rail- 
roads of the U 
States. Avoid Imitations. 


MANHATTAN 
Cocktails 


Prerared & Bottied by 


4b ell 199 


one 











nited 


Cc. F. Heuscein & BRoO., sore PROPRIETORS, 
39 Broadway, N.Y., 
Hartford, Conn., and 20 Piccadilly, W., London, Eng. 
te” For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 























- THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buving public will please not con” 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


_ $—0—-H_-M-E-R. 
TAMAR 


INDIEN 


alogues, Spe: abore, ane School, 
PLAY ites and Parlor. Catalogue iree. 
T. S. Denison, _P ublisher, Chica ‘gO tL 


Do you like a cup of Good Tee, ? 
If so send this “*Ad” and t5c. in 
stamps and we will mail youal-41b 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. eas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Send for te mae (Mention Lesiie’s Wee we P 
FE GREAT wy ICAN TEA 
P. O. Bax 239, & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Top Snap BUY-CYCLES 
Extension kb op ea 
DOU BLE Send 2c. for &+page catalogue. 
Breech v7: 50 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
Loader 166 Main St.Cincinnati,O, 
Uv -AUICKLY. Ser it. as nd for. 100 pogpations 

GET RICH Wanted.’ Edgar Tate & Co., 245 

Broadway, New York. 

No line in the world e quals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its 


trains and the beauty and variety of its 
scenery. 


A laxative, recresniug 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and oe »stinal troubles and 
reudache arising 
from them. 


+RILLON, 


33 m.. os s Archives, Paris 
Sold bs all Druggists. 


THE 


GREATAMERICAN 











CemPany 





In the opinion of a prominent English ex- 
pert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world. 


Eight and three-quarter hours, New York 
to Buffalo ; 94 hours, New York to Niagara 
Falls ; 24 hours, New York to Chicago ; 214 
hours, New York to Cincinnati ; 29% hours, 
New York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 
The best line to Cincinnati is the New 


York Central, 
land. 


through Buffalo and Cleve- 


The direct line Falls is the 


New York Central. 


to Niagara 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the centre of the city of New 
York, and reach the centre of every im- 
portant city in the country. 
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. LUABLE 
A SUBSTITUTE | 
FOR SOLID FOOD. 
RECOMMENDED 
AND PRESCRIBED 
BY ALL pin@ 


| 
S| 


3s a 2 te s ' i pH 














“At eae 
DRUGGISTS 
& GROCERS 








* «als 
A>CONCENTRATED | 
° LIQUID EXTRACT OF 


SAH ‘MALTSHOPS | 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET — 


36 FORREST sr. | 














REDFERN, What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND HaBit Fibre Chamois. 
MAKER. 318 WEST 77th ST., 
210 FIFTH AVE., New YorK Messrs. Redfern, NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 
210 fifth Avenue. 
American Fibre Chamois Co. GENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I se- 
Times Building, N.Y. lected yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 
GENTLFMEN:—We enclose Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt and 
a letter reccived a few days Sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
ago, from Miss Lillian Rus- fect. I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
sell, w+ ch wo think, may be he stvle that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
of service to you. naturally use nothing but the genuine groods. The imi- 
Yours truly, tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 
(SIGNID) RLUDFERN than useless. Truly yours, 
(SIGNED) LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
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Rae's Lucca 0il 
The Perfection of Olive Oil = | 
Your physician will te!l you that Olive ‘ 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 7 


wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food i 
product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
) S. RAE & CO., : 
ime Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 lbs Simply atepping the fat producing 
per month without injury to health. effects of food. The supply being stopped, 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars the natural working of the system draws - } 


mou the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by ull Druggists. 


covering teetimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2315 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 
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A. MOLL GROCER CO., General Agents, °- 
























Pabst... 
HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYPT 
2 Malt 
{ 
Extract 
There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 
Life producing: gives 
Vim and bounce — 


L..«, It braces 
The **BEST’’ Tonic 
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Produced by the French or 
natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 


If you cannot obtain it of your dealer, order direct of 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. bauty ow- Ge 
~ Largest establishinent in the world for the treat- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street A favorite hotel 








@ IN THE DARK 
. IS SAFE 
\ IF YOU HAVE A 





The only Bicycle Lantern 
that does what you want it todo. Use it once you 
will use it alwave. Burns unmixed kerosene ten 
hours, Insist on having the ** Search Light’’; 
if your dealer can’t supply you, we will prep y de- 
livery charges for list price, @5. Send for circular. 
~ Bridgeport Brass Co, Bridgeport, Conn., 
: or 19 Murray St., N. Y. City. 

















A man with a family 


should study its needs: wholesome food, proper clothing, 
good air, exercise and (not the least necessary) an occasion- 
al tonic. For debility will creep in. 


pNHEUSER-BUSCy, 


Mali Nabe 


TRADE MARK. 





is a fooddrink. One sup of it will give you more grain 
strength—actual nourishment—than a dozen loaves of bread. 
It gives consumptives and sufferers from wasting diseases 
greater strength and healthy flesh, and gives nursing mothers 
just the nourishment they want. 
To be had at all Pruggists’ and Grocers’. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


FINAL TRIUMPH—The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has awarded 
to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n the disputed Highest Score of Award with 
Medal and Diploma of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicarc, 1893. 








Yea .-s«O THE ORIGINAL | 
Beeman’s—,\"" on’ 
7 Pepsin Gum 


HOW TO MAKE 





f . CAUTION. —See that the S 

H i name Beeman is on each | fo 
wrapper, rs) 
The Perfection of . 


: 
C g Gum j= 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 6 a) 


Send Se, for sample packure. 


Beeman Chemicat Co. = 














a = 110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
. ‘ € nators of 
’ ce hewing Cum. Many 
Advertise in ; we wee possible to 


with fair 
Jae are 
deficient in 


giver full 
des ripin 
tnanadver- 

isem wt 
send €c. in 
stamps and @ 
devcriprit «i: 
cular, wt h testt- 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 





John H. | 7*& @ wade 

veloped figures, 
— City, inventor of Wooprury'’s FactaL Soap Slat busts, ¢- 
Send 0c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology which can he vomne Moninis wilh snt 


“LONDON (ENCLAN D). died bv the use of seal of, bv >eturn muil. 


THE LANCHAWM, Portland Place. Unrival- ADI PO-MALEN E 


~~ 
LE. MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N. ¥ 





with Americans, Every modern improvement, 


Dinner Without 


Soup is like summer with- 
out sunshine. 


Extract of BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “soup 
stock.”” Costs less, goes farther and 
tastes better. It gives to soups a zest and 
flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Co., Chi ago. 


>AMBL 








$100 
| BICYCLES 


ARE WORTH [Tae __ 


Any wheel is good enough until something 
happens to it—then you wish you had chosen 
a Rambler, fitted with the Great G. & J. Tires. 





, 





Catalogue free at any of the 1,200 Rambler 
agencies, or by addressing the 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. New York. Washington. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 



































THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. Harper Beunell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








From Maker to Wearer. 


Black and Russia Calf, 
English Toe, Exten- 
sion Edge, double sole, 
sewed with Irish linen 
cord. 


Price, $ 3°50 
Value, $5.00 


A point in economy. 


100 Styles. 








Send stamp for Catalogue. A L.C.Bliss & Co. 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 and 
117 Nassau St., New York; 1347 Broadway, 
New York; 291 Broadway, New York; 357 Ful- , 
ton St., Brooklyn; 1305 F St., N. W., Washing- 
ton; 69 Fifth Ave . Pittsburg, Pa; 78 Dorrance 
St., Providence; 219 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more; 119 North Main St., Brockton. 


Factory, Brockton, Mass. 


























A delightful biend of St James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported Turkish. Extra Bright 
Plug Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut. and Marburg 
Bros.” Celebrated Brand * Pickings " 


MARBURG BROS. 


THe GMERICAN TOS“CCO CO SsuCccEeSssoR. 


BALTIMORE. MO. 


‘\ 








Pears’ 


Pears’ 





soap 





' is extremely 
pleasant to use, 





because it has 





no fat or alkali 





‘PERFUME: 


e 
it > A true and lasting Violet in the hand- 
somest package on the market. 
PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 














in nothing 








> Md fe 
(A 203 TRIAL PACKAGE 
POST PAID FOR 25Crs. 














URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 








all Dealers 











Ladies’ Cloths. 


Plain Dress Cloths, new colorings. Plain 
and Illuminated Serges, Whipcords, 
Homespuns, Meltons, Tweeds. 
Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 
Heavy Double Faced Plaid. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings. 


Broadway KR 49th St. 


NEW YORK. 


Neotch 





Columbia 





Bicycles| 


fill their riders’ hearts 
with unalloyed content. 


If you would know 
all the joys of o- 
cling, now is the 
time. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads, and 
Columbias i -ady for 
instant delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ILLIPS- 
I si®- @QOCOA 


THE ONLY COCOA | 
WITH RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVOR. 
































f EARL & WILSON’S 
MENS LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


‘ARE THE BEST” 
FOR ALE EVERYWHER 








A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"" 75 cents. 


B.& H. T. ANTHONY & C0, °NEW Soni 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 








b ut SOap. For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of price by 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 








If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs,.use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s 


Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. ; 











* @ 

Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
.. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
$839 many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 










CCamMIle 
oooCream: 


Will cure Pimples, Blackheads, ; 
and all Skin Eruptions. ) 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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“Ball-Bearing” 


















| 
make 4 
your feet feel de- 

| Hl) natemeeettett= Bicycle Sh 
| fanny eventos: DIGYGIE ONOES 
| so far without tiring. 
very is wearing them. Men’s, ladies’ and children’s. All 

sizes, all widths. Black $300 and Tan $350. Sold everywhere. 
| Complete line of “‘Ball-Bearing’’ Shoes for 

Athletes, Foot Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 

Pratt Lace Fastener secures laces without tying. 


| C. H. FARGO & CO., maxens, CHICAGO. 
| - 

EPPSS COCOA 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

vern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y acareful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and 'supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tenden to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Boston Trousers Stretcher & Hanger 
Your Trousers! !— ° e 
}.very pair when not in use, f 
Should in your closet hang. 

And if each leg, so nicely pressed, 
You'd keep creased true— 

As though ’twas new, 

‘hen for each pair of Trousers, you— 
Should have a Pair of Stretchers too. 


; PRICES. 
BRONZE, One Pair 25c., Five Pairs $1 
NICKEL, 1 Pair 35¢., 3 Pairs $1, 5 Pairs $1.50 
Sold by Tailors, Clothiers and Haber- 








dashers. If not found, will be mailed there is a weak point. We may escape many 8 fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
tage prepaid on receipt of price. blood aad @ properly nourished frame.” Ctell Service 


emit by stamps or P.O. Order 
aoorness GEORCE FROST CO. 
551 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Gazette, Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus ; 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., H Chen» 
om pty hg hens 

















